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CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. DR. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES, PIX’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES 

RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL,— } ee ; Just published, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 

B The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN- - 1. \ ISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES in ARITH- 
CENT MASTERS and doceaced BEITISE Jay, September th. | _/ DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ! 4%4 metic. hy the Rey. HENRY PIX, M.A, Assistant- 
wale hoor Tor aula shi * | 4% ANTIQUITIES. By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. Second | M#ster of Marlborough College. 
Admission, Is ; Catalogue, !s. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. j Edition. With 500 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. } London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 





————— 
ALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent 
Sirect. The CRYSTAL PALACE asa WINTER GARDEN 

is exhibited immediately preceding the Diorama of the Overland 
Mail to India, showing Southampton, Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, 


Also, by the same, 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK 


ANTIQUITIES, for the Use of Schools. 


and ROMAN 


Woodcuts. lémo 


, 10s. 6d. 


Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, | 


aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the magnificent mausoleum, 
“The Taj Mehal.” The Exterior by Moonlight, the beautiful 
Gateway and Gorgeous Interior Daily at 12, 3, and 8 o’clock. Ad- 
mission, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 


PRANWELL COLLEGE and PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, Middlesex, (for Boarders only.) Parents and 
Guardians desirous of selecting a School in a peculiarly healthy 
situation, combining the intellectual advantages of a Collegiate 
course with religious instruction, moral and physical training and 
domestic care, (at inclusive terms) may obtain Prospectuses con- 
taining full particulars of the Military, General, and Preparatory 
Departments, on application to the Secretary. 

The Term will divide on Monday, the Ist of September. 
J. A. EMERTON, D.D., Principal. 








Now ready, price 10s. 
ART III., OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing Manufactures, 
Classes XI. to XXIX., and Fine Arts, Class XXX. 
Part IV., containing the Colonies and Foreign States, and com- 
pleting the Work, will be ready in a few days. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
at Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers. 


FFICIAL CATALOGUES. —TO ADVER.- 


TISERS.—The Contractors for the Official Catalogues beg 
w inform the Public that 250,000 copies have now been issued, 
and that Advertisements will be received for the entire number 
required until the close of the Exhibition in October, at a reduc- 
tion equal to about one-half of the former charges. The Con- 
tractors would further call attention to the fact, that the Cata- 
logue, being now correct, will probably be kept as a memorial of 
the Exhibition, and forms therefore a very valuable mode of 
advertising. SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Strect, Blackfriars, 


and at Hyde Park. 
FFICIAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUES, 


Lt —. LISTS, HANDBOOK, PLANS, &c. 
. The Thir rrected and I re ‘ial Cats i 
anaes ed and Improved Official Catalogue, dated 
2. The same, in French. New Edition. 
= same,in German. 2s. 6d. 
; neral Index of Names and Subjec vial Cata- 
=n 3 jects to the Official Cata 
5. Portable Covers. Is. 
6. The Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue. 
: Ditto. Part IT. Machinery. 10s, 
: eg Part III. Manufactures and Fine Arts. 10s. 
. _ Part IV. Colonies and Foreign States. 10s. 
_ 0. The Synopsis of the Contents, or Companion to the Cata- 
= 6d. New and enlarged Edition. 
1. Thesame,in French. 6d. 
- Sepuler Guide and Plan. 24. 
. unt’s Handbook to the Exhibition Official Catalogues. In 
% tt . tach, or 2 vols. cloth, 3s. each. 
¢ Coloured Plan. Greatly improved Edition. 6d. 


15. Twopen > idea 
it Dit cg Guide and Plan. 








2s. 6d. 


Part I. 10s. 


~ Penny Guide and Plan. 
if Tee Saxon Catalogue and Priced List. New Edition. 3d. 


’ trian Catalogue and Priced List. 1s. 
> = Zollverein Catalogue and Priced List. 1s. 
2 ™ — Catalogue and Priced List. 3d. 
Senstone SMalogee and Priced List. 1s. 
oe pia! Volume, containing the Official and Scientific 
~ 1 gaz ries upon the whole Exhibition, prepared by 
— sCommissioners. (In the Press.) 
— to) SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale 
Commission WM. CLOWES d SONS, Pri 
. M. 2S an NS, Printers. 
Ofelal Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
and at Hyde Park. 


Just published, price &s, 


(;80NDzi GE DER PHILOSOPHISCHEN 
Va 2. at. Von Dr. F. T. KUTZING. 
Planzentheile 18 Plates gang stethode, Naturleben, Die 
; . . » price 8s, 
Be + haan wee, Henrietta Street, Covent 
eur's JUVENILE LETTER-WRITER. 
: in cloth, with Frontispiece, price 1s. 


CYS JUVE 
Wie UVENILE LETTER- WRITER: being 
= Mtist Children aod ¥ the Use of Schools and Families, intended 
semnPendence, By iosere aoe cart sthemngte at Epistolary 

lanes iene School Grammar,” = raat 


Watters Tess and Co., $5, Queen Street, Cheapside. 
¥, in gene TO YOUNG HOUSEWIVES. 
[owe TRUTHS rg in cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
Fue lentes inne oe HOME PEACE: a Prac- 
Domestic Life. ‘5. © what chiefly Mars or Makes the Comfort 


¥ - Especially . : 
Padang panet two strongiy addressed to Young Housewives. 











Jett py 





“ Admirably supplies a long-felt want—that ofa single volume 
of portable size, exhibiting in an alphabetical form the results of 
the labours of modern scholars in both Greek and Roman Anti 


| quities.’’—Journal of Education. 


|; BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. 


. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


With 560 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 


| 8vo, £5 lds. 6d. 





Attention recommend this volume to our female 
Fea’ Woneiation to ‘ts Contents they cannot fail to become 


Times. and exemplary wives and mothers.’”’— 
WwW : 
ilson, Publisher, Royal Exchange. 


3. 
rare] Us hl 7 oa * 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHO.- 
a RAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Schools. 
8vo. 2ls. 

“We recommend this Classical Dictionary for universal adop- 
tion.’'—Athenaum. 

“Pushes for ever from his stool our well-remembered school 
friend Lempriere.’'—Ezaminer. 

** A book that should be in the hands of every classical student.” 
—Spectator. 


4. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. With Woodcuts and Atlas. 8vo. (In the Press 
John Murray, Albemarle Stree t. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
HE FIRST or MOTHER'S CATECHISM. 


By the Key. D. BLAIR. 
sy the same Author, 


B} 
THE SECOND MOTHER’S CATECHISM. 
THE THIRD MOTHER'S CATECHISM. 


Also, 
EV. T. WILSON’S CATECHISMS. 
Price 9d. each. 


The CATECHISM of BRITISH BIOGRAPHY. 








FIRST LESSONS in NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. 
SECOND LESSONS in NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. 
THIRD LESSONS in NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. 


FIRST CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. 
SECOND CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. 
THIRD CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS, 
CATECHISM of BIBLE HISTORY. 
CATECHISM of ENGLISH HISTORY. 

FIRST CATECHISM of GEOGRAPHY. 
CATECHISM of MUSIC. 

CATECHISM of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
CATECHISM of ASTRONOMY. 

CATECHISM of BOTANY. 2 Parts. 


*.* The great success which has attended the First, Second, 
and Third Mother’s Catechism of the Rev. D. Blair, has induced 
the Publishers to further extend the utility of this system, by a 
continued Series on the most important subjects, under the super- 
intendence of the Rey. T. Wilson. The want of such a series, 
skilfully executed, has long been felt. 

Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 


\ R. RICHARD DOYLE’S PANORAMA of 
an OVERLAND JOURNEY to the GREAT EXHIBITION, 
will be ready at every Bookseller's and every Railway Station in 
the kingdom, on the 28th inst. Plain and coloured. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES, 











This day is published, price Is. 
HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE 
REIGNS OF JAMES I. and CHARLES I, 
Also, on the Ist of October, price Is. 
The TEST of EXPERIENCE ; or, the Voluntary 
Principle in the United States. By JOHN HOWARD HINTON, 
M.A. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


JOHN MILTON: A Biography. 


R. EDMONDS. 
London: Albert Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate Hill; and all Booksellers. 


By Crrvs 


THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
On Monday, September Ist, will be published, complete in 
Two Parts, 16mo, price One Shilling each, 
\IT® S. LAING’S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE 
a in NORWAY A New Edition (1851 Forming the Sixth 
and Seventh Parts of “* The Traveller's Library.”’ To be continued 
| Monthly, price One Shilling each Part 


Part I. contains WARREN HASTINGS. By 


T. B. MACAULAY 
Part II. contains LORD CLIVE, By T. B. 
By J. RR. 


MACAULAY 

Part III., LONDON in 1850-1851. 
M’CULLOCH, Esq. 

Part IV., SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From 
the Spectator. With Notes and Ilustrations, by W. H. Witts. 

Part V., WILLIAM PITT, Earl of CHATHAM. 
By T. B. MACAULAY. 

Part VIII., on October 1, will contain Mr. 
Macaulay's TWO ESSAYS on RANKE’S HISTORY of the 


POPES, and on GLADSTONE on CHURCH and STATE. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


SNS 








GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES 
Just published, in 18mo, price One Shilling, 
G ENERAL GEOGRAPHY. For the use of 
JK Beginners. By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S,, late Pro- 
fessor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. Porming 
the Seventh Work of a new School Series, edited by the Rev. 
G. R. Greio, M.A, Inspector-General of Military Schools 
WORKS PURLISHED IN THE SERIES. 
GLEIG'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
or 2 Parts, ls. each 


GLEIG’S HISTORY of the BRITISH COLO- 
NIES. Price 1s. 

GLEIG’S HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 

GLEIG’S SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 


Price Is. 
2 Parts, ls. each, 


2s, 6d. > 


6d.; or 


M‘LEOD'S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 1s 
TATE’S HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, 


and PNEUMATICS. Price 1s 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 





WANOSTROCHT'’S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 
‘i REVISED BY TARVER 
A GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE: 
A with Practical Exercises. By N. WANOSTROCHT, LL.D. 
Revised and enlarged by J. C. TARVER, Eton. 22nd cdition. 
l2mo. 4s. roan, lettered 
A KEY to the EXERCISES in ditto. 
3s. cloth 


12mo. 


Also, 
WANOSTROCHT’S NUMA POMPILIUS, by 
Florian. 12mo. 4s. roan, lettered. 
L'IHIS- 


WANOSTROCHT’S ABREGE DE 
TOIRE DE GIL BLAS. New edition, by Tarver. l2mo. 6s. 
roan, lettered. 

London: Longman and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Hamil- 
ton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co.; B. Fellowes; 
Houlston and Co.; Darton and Co.; D. Nutt; C. H. Law; Rout 
ledge and Co.; Hall and Co.; and C. H. Palmer. G. and J. Robin- 
son, Liverpool; and Mozley and Sons, Derby. 





In small 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
Illustrated by Twenty Line Engravings, with numerous 
Woodcuts, and a Correct Map. 


Wy AsDeaics IN NORTH WALES. A 


Road and Railway Guide Book, comprising curious and 
interesting Historical information, with a Description of its 
Ancient Castles and Ruins, its Churches, Towns, Lakes, &c. By 
WILLIAM CATHRALL, Author of the “ History of North 
Wales.” 

London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 
In small §vo, price 5s, 6d. cloth, 
Illustrated by Twenty-four Line Engravings, and @ Map of the 
North-Western Railway and adjacent Lines, 


IDES ON RAILWAYS, leading to the Lakes 
and Mountain Districts of Cumberland, North Wales, and 
the Dales of Derbyshire, with a Glance at Oxford, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, &c. By SAMUEL SIDNEY, Author of 
“ Railways and Agriculture,” &c. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 








On Monday will be published, price 15s. and ready at all the 
Libraries, ceais 
AMBLES THROUGH ROME, Descriptive of 
the Social, Political, and Ecclesiastical state of the City and 
its Inhabitants. By the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 
Also, same day, price 12s. 6d. will be ready at all the Libraries, 


LIGHTS and SHADES on a TRAVELLER'S 

PATH. By JANET ROBERTSON, Author of “Affinities of 
oreigners.”’ 

¥ pt Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street, by whom 
Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, &c. are Printed and Published greatly 
under the usual charges. Estimates containing every requisite 
information furnished gratuitously in course of post. Authors 
will save considerably by employing Hope and Co. 


In small 8vo, price 1s. in fancy wrapper, 


HE WORLD IN ITS WORKSHOPS: a Prac- 
tical Examination of British and Foreign Processes of 
Manufacture, with a Critical Comparison of the Fabrics, Ma- 
chinery, and Works of Art contained in the Great Exhibition. 
By JAMES WARD. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 
Next Week will be published, 


VORTIFICATION : for the Use of Officers of the 
Army,and Students of Military History. With I}ustrative 
Notes and numerous Engravings. r? Licut. HENRY YULE» 
Bengal Engineers. In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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JOHN DRAYTON; 


THE LIFE AND DEVELOPMENT OF A LIVERPOOL ENGINEER, 


A Nobel, 
IS NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





To be published immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


SELINA CLIFFORD. 


EDITED BY LADY DORMER. 


LADY 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREEFT. 


i — 





Next week, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
THE LITERATURE OF ITALY, 
FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE LANGUAGE TO THE DEATH OF BOCCACCIO. 
A Wistorical Sketch. 
BY LEONARD FRANCIS SIMPSON. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 








In post Svo, price 6s., THE 


PILGRIMAGES OF WALSINGHAM & CANTERBURY. 


THE COLLOQUY ON RASH VOWS, & THE CHARACTERS OF ARCHBISHOP 
WARHAM & DEAN COLET. 


BY DESIDERIUS ERASMUS. 
Translated, anv Ellustratey with Notes, 
BY JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 


ee 


“This entertaining little volume will afford to many a reader not only much information on the subject of Pilgrimages, 
but also numerous illustrations of the feelings and habits of the times.’ — Atheneum, 

** There could not be a better antidote to the morbid yearning for the revival of mediaeval religious practices, than 
the contemporaneous exposure of what these practices really were, from the impartial pen of Erasmus,”’—John Bull. 

““We can conceive no more perfect translation than Mr. Nichols has given; most delicately does he express the 
quiet eloquence and quieter irony of the original; while his Notes—which occupy about three-fourths of the handsome 
volume—are full of the most curious, learned, and interesting matter.” — Weekly News, 

**A curious phase of life in the middle ages is here displayed in the words of the fearlessly speaking Erasmus; 
illustrated by the researches of a patient and pains-taking antiquary of our own day. The way in which that gentleman | 
has illustrated his author by a vast fund of research, make’ his book a pattern for annotators, and the engravings he | 
adopts are always appropriate and useful additions.”—Art Journal, 

‘In the last division of the notes, a point is raised of considerable historical importance and curiosity. It is stated by 
various historians that Henry VIII. proceeded against St. Thomas of Canterbury, as if against a living party, by guo war- 
ranto, &e. Kc. This is one of those minute but important historical points which no man is more skilful in investigating 
than Mr. J, G. Nichols. Inthe present instance he has overturned a fiction which has taken its place in the history of | 
England, and has found ready adoption with the numerous class of superficial persons who write but never investigate. | 
eesceees The book needs no recommendation from us. What we have written proves that it is important and interesting 
in its subject-matter, and that it is edited with care and pains, Every such book is sure to be popular,”— Gentleman's 
Magazine, 





NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





Just completed in Three Volumes, price 414s. 


THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. 


| teen Plates, by B, WaTgRHouss Hawai 





BY WILLIAM THOMPSON, ESQ. 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATURAL HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF BELFAST. | 


“Tt contains the precise information the ornithologist demands, and brings forward topics both of popular and | 
scientific interest, such as the geographical distribution of species, the causes which seem to operate on their increase | 
and decrease, their migrations, their uses to man, the occasional injuries they inflict, and the important benefits they | 
confer,” —Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 








LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


| Author of ‘* The Ocean.” 





NATURAL HISTORY 





3 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA, a ¥; 
tory of the British Sea-weeds, Every Species is 
by a coloured Plate. Three vols., ¢ “ 
£7 12s, 6d.; or arranged systematical] 


2. 

THE BRITISH PALRFOz7010 
FOSSILS, added by Professor Sed ry Ee OZOIC 
wardian Museum. By Professor M'COY ne ood. 
With numerous Plates, ofomsor MOON. In TOYA do, 

Parr I. containing the RADIAT . 
is now ready. 16a. ‘ A and ARTICT LATA, 


Parr II. containing the MOLLUSC =e 
BRATA, is in the me SCA and VERTE. 


_— illustrated 
Ontalning 360 P} 
Y, in 4 vols, £7 17 


Btes, 


8. Od, 


3. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
CULTURE of the VINE. By JOHN SANDERS Go 
dener to T, Assheton Smith, Esq. vo. Illustrated wat 
Plates. 65s. - 


4. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA, By Sir W.J 
HOOKER, F.R.S. Elephant folio. 31s. 6a. Llustrated 
with four coloured plates by Fitch, showing 
1, The entire plant, flower, fruit, and leaves, on the sur. 
face of the water. ; 

2. A flower of the natural size in progress of expanding 
together with as much of the enormous foliage as the 
broad dimensions of the paper will admit. 

3. A fully expanded flower of the natural size, with foli- 
age, ke. 

4, A vertical section of the fully developed flower, with 
various dissections and analyses, 


5. 

PART II. of the RHODODENDRONS 
of SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. By Dr. JOSEPH DALTON 
HOOKER, F.R.S. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.8. 
Illustrated by Fitch. In large imperial folio, with tea 
beautifully coloured Plates. 25s. 


6 


DROPS OF WATER; their marvellous 


and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope, 
By AGNES CATLOW, Square 12mo, with coloured 
Plates. 7s. 6d. 


Ti 
INSTINCT AND REASON. By 
ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 8vo. With coloured Plates sud 
Woodeuts, 18s. 


8. 

THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joszrs 

WOODS, F.L.S. In one thick volume, 8vo. 18s. 
9, 

VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Royal i6mo, With twenty 
coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 

10. 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crown 
8vo. The third and concluding Series. With a copious 
Index. Beautifully illustrated, 21s. coloured ; 163. pias 


Il. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS, comprising all the MARINE Phat 
Second Edition, revised by the Author. By the 
DAVID LANDSBOROUGIHI, A.L.5. Roysl lem ith 
Twenty-two Plates of Figures, by Fircu. . & 
coloured, 


12. 
— . 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY, Bs 
AGNES CATLOW. Second Edition. Pp 
Author. Royal lémo, With Twenty Plates of Figure 


10s. 6d, coloured, 


13. 
J " 4 Henat 
POPULAR MIN ERALOGY. B 
SOWERBY. With twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. co oured. 


TO! Yy OF MAM. 
J TISTORY OF row 
oh AS Was, PLS, Assistant | is 


+t) seulb. 3 
Zoological Department of the British we ELS. ds. 8. 


coloured, 


15. 
2 TITHO- 
POPULAR BRITISH my — 
LOGY, comprising all the BIRT i6mo. with rs 


Plates of Figures. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


16. y 
‘ ‘4 L0G . 
POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMO, 
By MARIA E. CATLOW. Royal }Ome Ss 
Plates of Figures, by W14¢- at 64. 
REEVE AND BENHAM, 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Se 
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The Morning Land; or, A Thousand and Ons 
Days in the East. By Friedrich Boden- 
stedt. From the German, by Richard 
Waddington. Bentley. 

Tocrrsts now-a-days hardly look before they 

erite. A man travels six weeks for pleasure 

or health, and resolves that his countrymen 


shall pay his expenses; or he is condemned | 


to hopeless insignificance at home, and thinks 
to get known by his adventures abroad; or 
he keeps a journal to amuse himself which 
amuses his friends, and which his friends 
assure him will amuse the public. He is 


shout as qualified for his task as a man who | 
walked through a menagerie would be quali- | 
fed for writing a natural history of wild | 


pasts. 
ering in the world is to judge the manners 
and institutions of a foreign country, and the 
eonfident tourist believes it to be accom- 
nlished when he gives us the result of his 
mcr glances, his rash inferences and Judi- 
erous mistakes. We laugh at the gross 
blunders which are printed by foreigners 
upon England; but other nations can laugh 


The most delicate and difficult un- | 


period to a high degree of excellence. 


as well as ourselves, and have often equal | 
grounds for laughter. A gentleman traversed | 
the same ground on three different occasions. | 
On his first return, he wrote an account of | 
what he had seen and heard; on his second | 
return, he erossed out half the statements; | 


and on the third, he threw the manuscript 
into the fire. This is the natural progression 
of things. When the tourist is superficial, 
he is also presumptuous ; when he is fairly in- 
formed, he grows cautious; and when at last he 
becomes deep, he is tempted to despair. We 
are happy to have met in Dr. Bodenstedt one 
of those pains-taking travellers who think it 
necessary to learn before they venture to 
teach. 

Great also was our relief, on preparing to 
spend a thousand and one days in the east, 





where we have already spent so many, to find | 


that Dr. Bodenstedt’s travels took him, not | in its entireness so overpoweringly beautiful a | 


| spectacle as Caucasus, when it first reveals itself to 
and Red Sea—spots inves -j . . 
Sea—spots invested with exaggerated 


to the hackneyed shores of the Mediterranean 


romance by one writer, and unreasonably 
denuded of all by the next—but to the com- 
pontorely unknown territories of Southern 
ussia and Georgia, whither it has been a 
genuine pleasure to accompany him. Start- 
ing trom Moscow, he traversed the southern 
Provinces of Russia, crossed the ‘ frosty Cau- 
cass to the sunny gardens of Tiflis, the 
oe of Georgia, and thence made excur- 
Cg into the neighbouring country of Arme- 
Sie mere regions, the volumes before 
ae feiwate account. They have the 
travel in = 1 entirely from books of 
then | a a The author has contrived, 
supply of one ype the almost unbounded 
al the ante romance, to give his work 
a, “with sind fiction, * pacing,” he tells 
leading =. oot the naked soil of reality, 
faney ~ ee ear to every alluring call of 
vs ringing before the reader's eye, 
Owest possible compass, a genuine 
reneeg.” depiction of remarkable occur- 
book is to anied the principal objects of the 
the people, © an account of the literature of 
chiefly oc: S°°OMpanied with specimens 

offer’, poetical. These, as they reacl 
fer nothing se y reach us, 
5 Very striking; but as they are 


in the narr 
unadorned 


ati . : 
of what on Of a translation, nine-tenths | here is doubly sensible and unpleasant, since he 
verse— | finds scarcely any protecting provision against it. | 


*oustitutes the beauty of 
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even in his dwelling. 





harmony of numbers and felicity of expres- 
sion—must have evaporated in the process. 
The reason usually advanced to account for 
the almost total neglect of the fine arts in 
Russia, that the bondage in which the people 
have so long struggled has unfitted them for 
all mental exertion and lofty aspirations, is 
denied by Dr. Bodenstedt, who adduces the 
example of the nations of antiquity to show 
that art has been carried, under similar cir- 
cumstances, to the highest perfection. He 
is more inclined to ascribe their deficieney to 
their wandering disposition, and the political 
changes which conspire to keep up_ this 
restless spirit. The utter absence of all taste 
and inventive genius in the Russian is shown 
He builds but as those 
who came before him have built, and as he 
possesses, in a great degree, the Oriental 
characteristic of living only for the moment, 
durability is no more an object with him 
than beauty; he builds for himself and to 
last his own time, and thus, in a few years, 
his house presents nothing but a plastered 
ruin. In sculpture and painting, as well as 
in architecture, the Russians are far behind 
all other European nations. Their language 
has fared better, and attained at a very early 
Their 
national songs are remarkable for the richness 
of their imagery, and for their true reflection 
of the history of the people. The later poets 
of the land have, however, degenerated, and 
rival their ancient masters only when they 
imitate them. , 
Passing through the desolate flats of the 
Don Cossacks domain, and the dirty villages | 
of the Kalmiiks, Dr. Bodenstedt arrived at 
the lofty mountain-wall that separates Europe | 
from Asia :— 
‘Out of the fresh exuberant world of verdure at | 
their feet: out of the dark green, that—here, like | 
a broad girdle, decorates their flanks—there, in 
beds of grass capriciously rent, creeps right on to 
the monstrous rocky masses above; the mountains | 
rise aloft in naked beauty, to where the sparry | 
winter-veil falls down in blinding whiteness, from 
their heaven-aspiring peaks, upon their mighty 
shoulders, No European mountain chain presents | 


the wanderer approaching from the steppe.” 

The transition from these icy regions to the | 
sweet summer scenes of Georgia is quickly 
made. Evening had not yet set in when the 
travellers reached Dushett, at the foot of the 
Caucasus, the first town in Georgia. The 
contrast is striking :— 

‘Behind us lies the mountain range, in its icy 
pomp, with its glaciers, abysses, rock walls, and 
ravines: and before vs lies a blooming land, diver- 
sified with gently sloping green hill chains, and 
gamboled over by the Aragua’s loud splashing 
waters. Snow yet clings to the boots with which 
we tread upon the flowers that bloom around our 
feet. The wind murmurs softly through the foliage | 
of the acacias; the vine upceurls in gigantic thick- 
ness and height: on the twigs of the almond tree 
the songstresses of the wood are swinging to and 
fro; out of the rigid winter landscape we have | 
entered into a garden, where all is redolent and 
glowing of flowers and sunshine. At Mtychethi, | 
where the Aragua mingles its waters with those of | 
the Kvros, we make our last halt, and a few hours 
thereafter reach Tiflis, the capital of Georgia.” 

It must not be imagined that the country 
always wears the smiling aspect under which 
it is first presented to the reader. Speaking 
of Tiflis in the winter, Dr. Bodenstedt says— 

‘‘To an inhabitant of northern climates, the cold 


i confess that he 





Nevertheless, as the advancing day increases, I 
always wished the cold of the morning to return ; 
for while the sun rends for an hour or two the veil 
of clouds, the whole city is converted into a sea of 
slush. The snow shovelled down from the roofs of 
houses in the morning, piles itself up in the narrow 
crooked streets into regular hills, and when kneaded 
through by the sunbeams and camels’ feet, forms 
so bottomless a mass, that a foot-passenger sinks 
indeep at every step, and even the best teamed vehicle 
has difficulty in getting through. But this is yet the 
fairer side of winter, and lasts at the most but a 
few weeks, during which one can at least go out in 
the mornings and evenings, when the filth has 
acquired a certain consistency from the cold. The 
proper mud season commences when the night 
frosts and snow-storms have quite ceased. The air 
is warm where the city is defended by the sur- 
rounding mountains, but where these divide, a 
cold cutting wind blows down from Caucasus, in 
seldom interrupted fierceness, howling through the 
principal streets of Tiflis, and frequently on the 
Taurie and Erivan squares, rendering walking im- 
possible. What with the slush of the melted snow, 
and the frequent torrents of rain, the unpaved 
streets are often wallowing in filth to the depth of 
two or three feet, and in lower parts are quite 
under water. During this time, and one may 
always depend on the year for a month or two of 
it, every ingress into the town becomes a hazard- 
ous adventure, for whoever avails himself of horse, 
ass, or drosky, as a means of transport, runs the 
risk of taking a mud bath against his will.” 

Here were their head-quarters, and here 
Dr. Bodenstedt studied Tartar—the language 
indispensably necessary in the districts of the 
Caucasus—under Mirza Schaffy, the wise 
man of Gjiindsha, a man honest enough to 
ranked himself as the first 
wise man of the east, and the pupil who paid 
him best as the second. Much space is de- 
yoted to conversations with him in the school 
of wisdom, interspersed with impromptu 
poetry by the wise man, principally in honour 
of love and wine—the gods of his idolatry. 
There is a good deal here to amuse; but we 
own to being weary of the inexhaustible 
vanity and egotism of Mirza Schafly, his 


love tales and love ditties, and we turn gladly 


in obedience to Dr. Bodenstedt’s invitation :— 

“Follow me to the banks of the Senghi and 
Araxes, rich in bloom, sacred in tradition; where 
I sought for rest, after long wandering in the mazes 


ofa strange land, until I knew that rest is nowhere 


to be found but in one’s own bosom ; follow me 


into the gardens where Noah once planted the vine 


for his own enjoyment and heart's delight, and for 


| the gladness of all subsequent races of toiling men ; 


follow me through the steep mountain paths, over- 
hung with glaciers, to the arid table-lands of Ararat, 
where, clad in a garment red as blood, on his steed 
of nimble thigh, the wild Kurd springs along, with 
flashing glance and sunburnt face, in his broad 


girdle the sharp dagger and long pistols of Damas- 


‘ 
€ 


cus, and in his practised hand the slender death 


slinging lance of Bagdad—-where the Nomad 
pitches his black tent, and with wife and child 
cowers round the fire that scares away the beasts 
of the wilderness—where caravans of camels and 
dromedaries wend their way, laden with the trea- 
sures of the Orient, and guided by watchful leaders 


in wide, many coloured apparel—where the Tartar, 


eager for spoil, houses in hidden rocks, or in half- 
subterranean, rudely excavated huts; follow me 
into the fruitful vallies, where the sons of Haighk, 
like the children of Israel, far from the corruption 
of cities, still live in primeval simplicity, plough 
their fields and tend their flocks, and practise hos- 
pitality in biblical pureness; follow me to Ararat, 
which still bears the diluvian ark upon his king- 
like hoary head; follow me into the highlands of 
Armenia!” 
The travellers were entertained at Erivan, 
the capital town of Armenia, by Prince T——, 
whose ruling passion seems to be admiration 
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for Europe and its customs, and a strong de- 
sire to imitate them. How successfully he 
accomplished the imitation may be seen from 
the following :— 

‘‘ We at last reached the ‘ European Saloon,’ as 
he called it, of which he had already told us so 
much during the journey. A large oblong apart- 
ment, with white ceiling, white walls, and simple 
board floor. The European element was inti- 
mated by a table painted with hideous colours, and 
by six chairs standing all compact in a corner, as 
if. they were ashamed of appearing one by one. 
‘Is not that quite European?’ demanded the 
Prince, with a look of complacency. But he laid 
particular stress on the brass door-latches, which 
in Armenian houses are somewhat unheard of. 
With these door-latches and locks, a comical story 
is connected. The Prince became acquainted with 
the use of them at Tiflis, bought a dozen, and 
ordered some to be fixed on the doors of the Euro- 
pean saloon. The servants, ignorant of the real 
intent of the singular machines, believed that the 
Prince had ordered them for musical purposes ; for 
every time they were turned, a roaring sound fol- 
lowed in the wide empty room. It happened then 
that in the absence of the master of the house, 
several concerts were arranged by the domestic 
personnel, with the assistance of the brass door- 
latches. An old blind Tartar had to sing, and the 
cook, who was considered an authority in such 
matters, played the brass door-latches. The Prince 
only discovered the musical tendencies of his house- 
hold when three locks and latches were broken.” 


He was not, however, to be discouraged in 
his attempt to introduce European civiliza- 
tion, and immediately bought half-a-dozen 
new latches. Dr. Bodenstedt gives the fol- 
lowing details of an Armenian banquet :— 


‘* We entered the dining-room, a white apartment 
without any furniture, except a low table-like stand, 
with as many stools planted round it as were need- 
ful for the banqueters to sit on. <A great piece of 
thin elastic cake, prepared in the manner of the 
Jew’s unleavened bread, and called by the Tartars 
and Armenians ‘ tshorikj,’ occupied the place of 
table-cloth. The sweet wine of the country was 
drunk outof a silver-mounted buffalo-horn, Savoury 
fish from the Gjoktshai-lake formed the principal 
part of the meal, for it was fast time, just before 
Easter, and the Armenian Christians hold firmly to 
the institutions of their church. A multitude of 
people were occupied in serving us; one filled the 
drinking horn, which was emptied every moment; 
another changed the plates; a third kept up a con- 
tinual intercourse with the cook, &c; and there 
was such shouting, laughing, and joking, that any- 
thing like a regular conversation was out of the 
question. Those servants who had nothing par- 
ticular to do considered themselves at full liberty 
to taste with us. All ate with us out of the same 
dish, all drank with us out of the same drinking- 
horn; for the strict separation between master and 
servant that prevails in Europe, is in Armenia, as 
in the provinces of the Caucasus, completely un- 
known. The food was conveyed to the mouth 
altogether without the help of knife or fork. One | 
tore off a piece of the table-cloth, dived with it into 
the dish, and swallowed without much hesitation 
whatever was thus caught.” 

The conquest of Erivan by the Russians 
has been productive of many changes; among 

others, the conversion of the harem of the old 
Sardaars into a lazar-house, where groaning 
patients fill the places once appropriated to 
the fairest odalisks of Georgia and Persia. 
From the windows of this palace is visible the 
wondrous mountain-chain of Ararat:— 

‘*Two towering mountains lift themselves 
mightily out above all the rest. That to the left, 
of purely conical shape, is little Ararat, twelve 
thousand feet high; that to the right, with three- 


loftily upwards, that one knows not whether he 


belongs most to heaven or earth. From the fore- 
most mountains of the chain, lofty swelling ranges | 
of hills trail hither, running out at length into wide 
fields of luxuriant beauty ; over these a long caravan | 
of dromedaries is just winding its onward way. In | 
the far distance flows the Araxes, scarcely visible 
to the peering eye; plunder-spying vultures and 
eagles are gliding in the air. Before us lies the 
magnificent park in massy shade, filled with the 
perfume of the first flowers of spring, and between 
the park and the walls of the palace rush the clear 
waves of the Senghi.” 
It must be borne in mind that the table- 
land round Ararat is at the height of six or 
seven thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and therefore the actual height of the 
great mountain above the surrounding country 
is between nine and ten thousand feet. Dr. | 
Bodenstedt spent some time in the monastery | 
of Etshmiadsin, where European customs have | 
made a farther advance than in the palace | 
of Prince T——, for here tables and chairs, | 
knives and forks, flasks and glasses are in | 
daily use. There seems considerable difficulty 
attending the visits of strangers to the famous 
library of this monastery. Brosset the 
ounger, known by his works on Georgian 
iterature, has edited a catalogue of its con- 
tents in the French language, but his work, 
at the first very imperfect, has never yet 
been completed. It is remarkable that the 
Armenian literature, abounding in theolo- 
gical, philosophical, and historical writings, 
has not a single poetical production of im- 
mpage to show. Dr. Bodenstedt, assisted 
y a talented native of the country, has suc- 
ceeded in making a collection of all the 
national songs of the Sardariat of Erivan. 
He gives, as a specimen, the one he considers 
most worthy of insertion. It has sufficient 
merit to make us desirous to see its com- 
panions. 

Georgia, on the contrary, possesses many 
memorials, esteemed of great poetic beauty 
by the few whose knowledge of the language 
enables them toform anopinion. The golden 
age of Georgian literature was from the 
tenth to the fourteenth century. The pro- 
ductions of a later period have been chiefly 
legends, stories of saints, and such like, of 
which the specimen given conveys no very 
favourable impression. Space will not allow | 
us to follow Dr. Bodenstedt through all his | 
wanderings; we can only urge our readers to | 
turn to the book itself, and to become ac- 








iversities presented in the lives of these. 
children of the mountains. It is difficult, | 
almost impossible, to form a just estimate of | 
such a people. They are under the dominion | 
of Russia. Russia has undertaken their | 
civilization,x—time alone can determine how | 
far a nation, holding herself no high place 
among civilized nations, is competent to the | 
task. Dr. Bodenstedt’s remarks on this sub- | 
ject are valuable from their originality and 
truth :— 

“‘Thus far the Georgians have learned nothing | 
by their contact with the Russians, but to wear a 
dress unsuited to their country, to use knives and 


sit on stools and benches without crossing their 
tration, a whole century has yet to pass away be- 


fore real culture can strike root in this country, 
and give to the people a higher direction. All 





fold jagged summit, is the majestic mount of Noah, 
great Ararat, sixteen thousand feet high. A mailed 
coat of ice, shimmering with wondrous hues, binds 


his broad shoulders round, and he lifts his head so | 


races standing on a lower level of civilization 
are like children, and take from those nations who 


have intruded upon them as teachers, everything | 


that is singular and striking before aught that is in which we do not find that the in 
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| eastern life. 


selects with judgment, an 
skill. _— 


forks at their meals instead of their fingers only, to | 


legs underneath them. In spite of all the schools | 
| and institutions founded by the Russian adminis- 


et 


really useful finds entrance among them: 4 
» Wey 


all the bad. ih 
And such a cultura] 
of centuries, ] 


order to arrive at the good, 
school can only, in the course ; 

happy results. In the first period the ieinuare 1 
always be seemingly losing, since in the ‘weirs 
no compensation can possibly be offered them is 
exchange for the sacrifices they bring oy . 
greatest simplicity can only be raised by th me - 
est refinement of manners ; all that lies * a4 
and in which the transition c WB oss 
to the one nor to the other.” 


The Circassians argue well against the pre. 
tended disinterestedness of the Russians ip 
occupying their provinces:— 

_ “If it be true that your land is so great and - 
rich, if it be true that your cities consist but of 
palaces and temples, why do you not remain there! 
Why do you come to dwell, at the risk of your 
lives, in our inhospitable forests and ravines, where 
disease and war carry off thousands of you every 
year? You say that you come to make us happier 
and wiser, but we cannot believe that your great 
padishah would let so many thousands of you, his 
friends, be butchered every year, solely to make 
us, his enemies, happier and wiser. Truly, we 
were happier before we made your acquaintance, 
and wiser we have not become by intercourse with 
you. 

The answer of one of their chieftains to 
the Russian commander is a magnificent 
specimen of heroic courage and poetic sub- 
limity:—‘‘Surrender!” was the summons of 
General Rosen to Hamsad Bey, “ surrender! 
resistance is in vain: the hosts which I bring 
against you are numberless as the sands on 
the sea-shore!” ‘ But my hosts,” was the 
answer, “are like the waves of the sea which 
wash away the sands.” 

An individual is of so much importance to 
himself that he can with difficulty understand 
how little he concerns the rest of the world. 
Travellers, more than any other mortals, find 
the lesson hard to learn. They tell us that 
they slept ill one night and well another; that 
they were bitten with insects or distracted 
with reflections; that they were now in fear ot 
beasts and now of banditti. They tell us 
that they were sometimes fatigued and 
sometimes refreshed; that they were hungry 
or thirsty, hot or cold. They tell us what 
they ate, and the appetite with which they 
ate it; that they had not changed their dress 
for a week, or washed for a month; that 
their beards were long and their hair un- 
combed, and that they looked in consequence 
Addison’s satire upoa 
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information. And while thus 
000 Bing for Englishmen abroad, Mr. Murray 


CS not forgotten foreigners in England. The | 


‘- not the first book on London which 
ee iavosd : but though not the first of its 
class, it is the first of its own peculiar kind. 
We can only wish that it had been given 
somewhat earlier to the public. It is incal- 
culable how much expense and inconvenience 
might have saved thousands who have lately 
heen jostled for the first time in a London 
crowd. It is no uncommon thing for those 


who start from the country, promising them-| Yith the smallest possible expenditure of 


selves an elysium of happiness from a week’s 
yisit to Town, at the week’s end to return 
to their homes, having obtained for their 
money and their toil little else except disap- 

intment and fatigue. Grotius, when dying, 
is said to have uttered these words,—‘ I have 
lost my life in laboriously doing nothing.” 
Many a visitor to London can hardly comfort 
himself so far; he feels that he has been labo- 
riously employed in wasting his money. The 
difficulty is the same as that which most feel 
at the Exhibition. A multitude of objects 
call for their attention simultaneously ; they 
are at a loss on which to bestow it, and pre- 
sently they depart but little acquainted with 
anything, because, perplexed by the infinity of 
attractions, they are unable to concentrate 
their eyes upon any. 

This book is admirably adapted to aid the 
visitor in his selection of the objects worthy 
of notice, and in the general employment of 
his time. Mr. Cunningham, the author, has 
been very fortunate in the choice and very 
successful in the arrangement of his materials. 
His style is singularly easy and pleasing: he 
tells the reader in the plain and sober lan- 
guage of common sense what he is to do and 
what he should avoid, so that all now required 
for a aesgpiree visit to London is this 
‘Handbook ’ of Murray’s, and a very ordinary 
acquaintance with the English language. 
Knowledge which the Londoner fancies to be 
almost intuitive, but which the foreigner has 
often to learn from the severe schooling of 
experience, may now be obtained at a cheap 
tate by purchasing Mr. Cunningham’s work. 
It contains, too, a vast amount of useful in- 
formation of which we fear both Londoner 
and countryman are equally ignorant. Of 
this kind is the following statistical account 
ofthe consumption of food and coal, and of 
the number of artisans employed in the me- 
tropolis:-— 
Pi yng year 1849, the metropolis consumed 
og Y quarters of wheat; whilst 240,000 bul- 

“ks, 1,700,000 sheep, 28,000 calves, and 35,000 
re represented the butcher’s meat upon its groan- 
bye = i market alone (Leadeuhall) sup- 
3,000,600 ve — ng to game. This, together with 

’ » Irrespective of other fish and 
Pate ga down by 43,200,000 gallons of 
65,000 sles 4 gat oo of spirits, and 
jogs 13,000 cattle mee k oO its milk and cream 
240,000 paslich are kept. To light it by night, 
every 94 “Prog. the streets, consuming 

:. ,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Its 


mal or water-system suppli 
meat sy’ pplies the enormous 
: _ of 44,383,328 gallons per day, while its 


feet of —" system carries off 9,502,702 cubic 
its factor; se. To warm its people and to supply 
sai] les, a fleet, containing upwards of a thou- 

tons of a oe bringing annually 3,000,000 
ey the smoke of which has often been 

at times it bu Reading, 32 miles’ distance, where, 
Was unable vy dense that the elder Herschel 
Maltitades © take observations. To clothe its 


——————~—“—SCS— j 
ide has gone before us to smooth our way and upwards of 40,000 milliners and dressmakers : 


whilst the domestic servants amount to an army of 
168,701.” 

Not less remarkable is the account of the 
aggregate length of the streets of London, 
and of the amount of traffic upon them:— 

“The streets of the metropolis, if put together, 
would extend 3000 miles in length. The main 
thoroughfares, such as we have mentioned, are 


| traversed by 3000 omnibuses and 3500 cabs, (be- 





we find, by the ‘ London Directory,’ | 


ere are 23,517 tailors, 28,579 bootmakers, 


sides private carriages and cabs,) employing 40,000 
horses.” 
‘ . . . 
To those who wish to see the principal 
features of this immense line of thoroughfare, 


money and time, our author suggests the 
following excellent plan :— 

‘‘ The stranger can do this in no better and more 
economical manner than by taking the box seat on 
an omnibus and making friends with the driver. 
Let him take for instance a Kensington omnibus, 
and go as far eastward as the Bank. In this man- 
ner he will make himself acquainted, with the 
driver's help, with the characteristic features of 
Piccadilly, with its noble mansions, and with the 
great thoroughfares of the Strand, Fleet-street, and 
Cheapside. The return drive might be made by a 
Paddington omnibus, which will take him through 
Holborn, New Oxford and Oxford-streets, as far as 
the Marble Arch at Cumberland Gate. <A direct 
north and south section of the metropolis might be 
viewed by taking a ‘ Waterloo’ omnibus, which 
starts from the ‘York and Albany’ tavern, and 
pursues the line down Albany-street, Regent-street, 
past Charing Cross, and so along the Strand over 
Waterloo Bridge. These three routes show at a 
rapid glance most of the architectural features of 
the metropolis.” 

Mr. Cunningham has adopted the plan of 
arranging each division of his subject in a 
separate section, so that a palace, a public 
building, a church, a theatre, a school may 
be readily referred to. What we admire 
most in the work is the excellent manner in 
which the author condenses his information. 
A great deal is to be said in the least possible 
compass; the book must be so portable that 
it can be consulted at will, and so complete 
that no one will consult it in vain; and 
although a writer runs the risk of becoming 
obscure, just in proportion as he labours to 
be concise, Mr. Cunningham’s descriptions 
are as clear as they are brief. We were espe- 
cially struck with this in a thousand instances, 
and among others in the following account of 
St. James’s Church, Piccadilly :-— 

‘“‘ The exterior of the church is of red brick with 
stone quoins, and is mean and ugly in the extreme. 
The interior is a masterpiece, light, airy, elegant, 
and capacious—well worthy the study of an archi- 
tect. It is Wren’s chef-d’eurre in this way—and 
especially adapted to the Protestant church service. 
The marble font—a very beautiful one—is the work 
of Grinling Gibbons. The beautiful foliage over 
the altar is also the work of Gibbons. The organ 
—a very fine one—was made for James II., and 
designed for his popish chapel at Whitehall. 
His daughter, Queen Mary, gave it to the church. 
The painted window at the east end of the chancel, 
by Wailes, of Newcastle, was erected in 1846.” 


This is the kind of information which 
strangers require. It is but natural they 
should conclude; till further informed, that 
an ungainly exterior covers as ugly an in- 
terior. In the same manner, Sir William 
Chambers says, speaking of Burlington House, 
« Few, I believe, suspect, that behind an old 
brick wall in Piccadilly there is one of the 
finest pieces of architecture in Europe.” 

But our author does not confine himself to 
a bare sketch of the present aspect of things; 
he also gives us an insight into their former 
appearance. Time changes all things; and 


'even since the writing of this book it has 





| 
| 





wrought several minor changes. ‘“ Mr. An- 
derson,”’ we are told, ‘is at present making a 
struggle to fill Drury-Lane with English 
operas and other ingenious attractions.” Mr. 
Anderson’s struggles are over. The cruelties 
of Smithfield are mentioned as among the 


‘things which ave; before long they will 


be numbered among the things which ave 
been. And so there was once a time when 
Bond-street was covered with grass and 
bushes instead of paving and houses. Dr. 
Sydenham, the physician, who resided in 
Pall-mall, was sitting at his window smoking 
his pipe, with a silver tankard before him, a 
fellow made a snatch at the tankard and ran 
off with it, and although immediately pur- 
sued, escaped apprehension by hiding among 
the bushes in Bond-street. At the present 
time Bond-street would hardly give him such 
a hospitable reception. 

In the City-road we are told to observe 
John Wesley’s chapel and grave, immediately 
opposite Bunhill-fields burial-ground. We 
then have the following extract from Southey’s 
‘ Life of Wesley ’:— 

‘Great multitudes assembled to see the cere- 
mony of laying the foundation, so that Wesley 


| could not without much difficulty get through the 


press to lay the first stone, on which his name and 
the date were inscribed on a plate of brass, —‘ This 
was laid by John Wesley, on April 1, 1777.’ Pro- 
bably, says he, this will be seen no more by human 
eye, but will remain there till the earth and the 
works thereof are burnt up.” 


We are generally prepared to find books of 
this sort dull, and are content if they are only 
intelligible and truthful. We look for a 
repast which will satisfy hunger rather than 
for a feast which will pamper the appetite ; 
and it is an agreeable surprise when we meet 
with a profusion of delicacies in addition to 
the more substantial fare. Mr. Cunningham 
is an excellent and, we believe, faithful guide, 
but he is an indulgent guide as well. He 
allows us to step aside from the’high road to 
pick flowers Son the bank, and himself 
shows us where they grow. When a street 
is being noticed, we are informed what names 
of genius are connected with the street; when 
a church or a school is described, we are told 
who was buried in the church, or who was 
educated at the school. The author shows a 
considerable acquaintance with English litera- 
ture. The work is interspersed with a variety 
of quotations and anecdotes, which at once 
enliven and illustrate the subject. His ac- 
count of Westminster Abbey is peculiarly in- 
teresting, even amongst so fd of interest 
besides. We regret with Mr. Cunningham, 
that this place, where monuments, the noblest 
triumphs of skill, inscribed by the first poets 
that ever lived, have been reared to the 
greatest of England's sons, should have re- 
ceived so many of the dead who were but 
little worthy of the honour; so that there is 
much truth in Sir Godfrey Kneller’s dying 
remark, ‘“ By God I will not be buried in 
Westminster Abbey; they do bury fools 
there.” In the article on the Abbey we 
have the following anecdote of Roubiliac, the 
French sculptor :— 

‘“When Roubiliac was erecting the monument 
to Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale, he was found one 
day by Gayfere, the Abbey mason, standing with 
his arms folded, and his looks fixed on one of the 
knightly figures which support the canopy over the 
statue of Sir Francis Vere. As Gayfere approached, 
the enthusiastic Frenchman laid his hand on his 
arm, pointed to the figure, and said in » whisper, 
‘Hush! hush! ho vill speak presently.’” 
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We especially admire the beauty of the 
anecdote, beenine the man who could thus 

ise the work of a brother in the art, was 
the man of whom Canova said that his figure of 
Eloquence, also in Westminster Abbey, was 
one of the noblest statues he had seen in 
England. Selwyn’s estimate of a man in- 
finitely his superior was very different from 
Roubiliac’s estimate of an inferior. We are 
told in another part of the book that Sheridan 
was black-balled. at Brooks’s Club no less than 
three times by Selwyn, who alleged, as a 
reason, that his father was an actor; and he 
was only admitted at last by a ruse of 
George IV., then Prince of Wales, who de- 
tained Selwyn in the hall while the ballot 
was proceeding. We have another interest- 
ing anecdote of Selwyn :— 

“During Lord Holland’s last illness, George 
Selwyn called and left his card. Selwyn had a 
fondness for seeing dead bodies, and the dying 
lord, fully comprehending his feeling, is said to 
have remarked,—‘ If Mr. Selwyn calls again, show 
him up ; if I am alive, I shall be delighted to see 
him ; and if I am dead, he would like to see me.’” 

Selwyn was not more fond of seeing the 
coffins of others than Nelson was of seeing 
his own. We have the following account of 
the coffin in which the hero of Trafalgar now 
lies interred in St. Paul’s Cathedral :— 

‘** The sarcophagus which contains Nelson’s coffin 
was made at the expense of Cardinal Wolsey, for 
the burial of Henry VIII. in the tomb-house at 
Windsor ; and the coffin, which contains the body 
(made of part of the mainmast of the ship L’ Orient), 
was 4 present to Nelson after the battle of the Nile, 
from his friend Ben Hallowell, Captain of the Swi/t- 
sure. ‘I send it,’ says Hallowell, ‘that when you 
are tired of this life, you may be buried in one of 
your own trophies.’ Nelson appreciated the present, 
and for some time had it phoeod upright with the 
lid on, against the bulk-head of his cabin, behind 
the chair on which he sat at dinner.” 

Speaking of Nelson, it may be as well to 
mention what Mr. Cunningham relates in his 
article on ‘Government Offices’—that it was 
in a small waiting room of the Colonial Office 
that England's greatest admiral, and Eng- 
land's greatest general, Lord Nelson and the 
Duke of Wellington, met for the first and 
only time in their lives. The Duke knew 
Nelson from his pictures; but although 
Nelson did not know the Duke, he was so 
struck by his conversation, that he stepped out 
of the room to inquire who he was. 

There are two amusing anecdotes, both 
connected with divinity, which we therefore 
mention together; the one of Dr. South, 
whose habit of punning in the pulpit is well 
known. When appointed chaplain to the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company, he took for the 
text of his inauguration sermon the words, 
** A remnant of all shall be saved.” The other 
is an anecdote of a Bible printed at Stationers’ 
Hall in the year 1632, and still shown there. 
The important omission of the word not in the 
seventh commandment, which is printed, 
** Thou shalt commit adultery,” brought down 
Laud’s anger on the Company, and the inflic- 
tion of a heavy fine for the immorality of the 
precept. A less serious, but not less ridi- 

culous mistake we find narrated in the fol- 


In the account given of the Mansion House, 
there is another specimen of ignorance almost 
as marvellous. It was built in 1739-41, from 
the designs of George Dance, the City Sur- 
veyor. Lord Burlington had previously sent 
a design by Pailadio, which was objected to, 
for reasons (if reasons they can be called) con- 
tained in the following queries of a Common 
Council-man, “Who is Palladio? Is he a 
freeman of the City? Is he not a Roman 
Catholic?” George Dance was the architect 
of Newgate prison, and did not want talent 
and skill. But Palladio was the greater man, 
and the City’s preference was the result of 
ignorance and bigotry, and not of any due 
appreciation of Dance’s abilities. 
owards the close of the book there is a par- 
ticular description of the principal thorough- 
fares of the metropolis, with a ground-plan 
of each annexed, showing the main street and 
the streets which branch off. This cannot 
fail to be of service to the stranger, bewildered 
as he often is by a labyrinth of turnings. But 
we cannot imagine him in a situation so ter- 
rible but that Mr. Cunningham will afford 
him as much amusement by the anecdotes or 
couplets which he quotes, as assistance by the 
instructions which he gives. Under the head- 
ing ‘Regent Street,’ we are told that when 
Nash first built the street, great dissatisfaction 
was caused by the supposed perishable nature 
of the brick and composition of which the 
houses were made. This gave rise to the 
following epigram :— 
* Augustus at Rome was for building renowned, 

And of marble he left what of brick he had found ; 

But is not our Nash too a very great master ? 

He finds us all brick, and he leaves us all plaster.” 

We shall quote two other stanzas, the first 
from Garth, in which Apothecaries’ Hall is 
described in not very respectful terms :— 

“ Nigh where Fleet Ditch descends in sable streams, 
To wash his sooty Naiads in the Thames, 
There stands a structure on a rising hill, 
Where tyros take their freedom out to kill.” 

The second, which is quoted in the notice 
of Grocers’ Hall, is Pope’s versification of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s celebrated reply to the 
penurious Sir John Cutler, the most distin- 
guished warden of the Grocers’ Company :— 


* His Grace’s fate sage Cutler could foresee, 
And well (he thought) advised him, ‘ Live like me.’ 
* As well,’ his Grace replied, ‘ like you, Sir John ? 
That I can do when all I have is gone.’” 

We conclude our extracts with two anec- 
dotes, the one relating to the ultra-radicalism 
al *,* 
of Southey, and the other to the Jacobitism 

of Johnson :— 


‘A figure of Washington in bas-relief, in West- 
minster Abbey, has been renewed with a head on 
three different occasions, ‘the wanton mischief of 
some school-boy,’ says Charles Lamb, ‘fired, per- 
haps, with raw notions of transatlantic freedom. 
The mischief was done,’ he adds—he is addressing 
Southey—‘ about the time that you were a scholar 
there. Do you know anything about the unfortunate 
relic?’ This sly allusion to the early political 
principles of the great poet caused a temporary 
cessation of friendship with the essayist.” 


A similar allusion on the part of Goldsmith 
to Johnson’s principles, was not productive of 
such an unfortunate result. Temple Bar, as 





lowing extract :— 

“* The city was commonly called Cockaigne. The 
name Cockney—a spoilt or effeminate boy—one 
cockered and spoilt—is generally applied to people 
born within the sound of the bells of St. Mary-le- 
Bow. When a female Cockney was informed that 
barley did not grow, but that it was spun by 
housewifes in the country, ‘I knew as much,’ 


said the Cockney, ‘for one may see the threads | 


hanging out of the ends thereof.’ ” 


is well known, used in former times to be 
| ornamented with the heads of those who had 
_ fallen in rebellion. 


“The last ornaments of this kind,” says Mr. 
| Cunningham, “‘ were the victims of the fatal ’45. 
‘I remember,’ said Johnson, ‘once being with 
Goldsmith in Westminster Abbey. While he sur- 
, veyed Poet's Corner, I said to him— 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 


ee 


. a 
ted to t ; 
aca he heads upon it, and slily whispered 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen muiscebitur istis’ » 


In making our extracts, it has 

object to select subjects of general pods 
but it must not be thought that the werk ic 
deficient in that technical information wh; i 
is indispensable to strangers, or that anecdotes 
are the staple commodity in which Mr. Cun. 
ningham deals. They are the garnish which 
sets off the dishes: but the dishes themselves 
are not forgotten. Our author is one of those 
sensible writers who knows that, while books 
of instruction which do not amuse are tedious 
books of amusement which do not instruct 
are useless. The book opens with some 
general hints, by which the visitor who draws 
his Handbook from his pocket may often be 
saved drawing money trom his purse. A 
description of the Crystal Palace, which fol. 
lows, is both succinct and lucid, comprising in 
a few pages all the prominent features of the 
Exhibition. We may note, that a very clear 
and well-executed map is added. The grand 
object of the work is evidently to give assist. 
ance and information to those who require a 
guide to the metropolis: but if its good offices 
begin, they do not end here. In travelling, 
it will serve to wile away the tedious hours of 
a journey, and at home it will be an agreeable 
companion at the fireside. Books of this class 
are generally thrown aside as soon as the tour 
for which they were bought is over; but few, 
we think, will consider that they have read 
the ‘Handbook of London’ sufficiently, till 
they are able to say that they have read it 
through. 
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The Second Reformation; or, Christianity 
Developed. By A. Alison, Esq. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

In the first number of the Gazette of this 

ear (p. 12) we reviewed a_ book entitled 

‘The Alpha; or, First Principles of Philo- 

sophy.’ If the volume now before us 1s not 

written by the same philosopher, it is the 
work of some devoted dis - or shameless 
plagiarist of the author of ‘ The Alpha.’ Our 
strictures on the former work are equally 
applicable to the present. The je game 
propositions are here set. forth, with some 
variety of argument and illustration, but in 
the same spirit, and even with the = 
peculiarity of outward form, in the multitude 
of italics and capitals, and other typograph 
aids to the reader's intellect. We are told in 

‘The Second Reformation,’ as we were r 

‘The Alpha,’ that ‘the great cause of — 

moral evil is IGNORANCE;"—" KNOW EMI 

and IGNORANCE are opposites; and - a 

dislodginent of the latter 18 ep i. . 

and suffering must continue; — sv ro! by 

the consequence of the want of knowledge on 

of true practice in man: thus EVIL r 

anti-truth and ignorance, coop follows en 

and knowledge;'—‘ to effect the rege ae 
tion of man, two things are ong 4 : 

Knowledge and Understanding; te vr. 

produced by putting the ag pe ~ 

which creates the intellect. on oat 
propositions, in the words and typogtsp™ 





| When we got to the Temple Bar, he stopped me, | Will. Moral evil (sin), 45 well as 10 


the author, embody the sum of the saga . 
‘of ‘The Second Reformation. The art 
| mental error in the theory of the ab Bn 
‘that man’s intellectual being 18 9/0” 

sidered. For the regeneration © mn e al 
enlightenment of the Understan ve the 
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| sufficient ; there must be also rene tellectos) 
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evil (ignorance), and physical evil (suffering), | 


taken into account. Pascal, in his 


weoaghts, gives in a few sentences the true 
hilosophy of man’s nature, as fallen from 


rriginal excellence, and demonstrates the 
‘ srmony of experience with the descriptions 


Scriptures. 
. e haigeso to suppose that anything is 
amiss with man further than deficiency of 
knowledge. The great aim of the Second 
Reformation, he says, must be “to destroy 
the ideas of original sin and its atonement.” 
«Jf the present generation resolves on 
destroying these idols of superstition, the 
RerormaTion which was commenced in the 
sixteenth century is completed in the nine- 
teenth! This honour is offered to the present 
age if they are worthy of so glorious a dis- 
tinction. If the opportunity is lost, the 
Reformation of Luther must remain incom- 
plete until a generation arises which shall 
value trut}i more highly than this money- 
seeking age.” Alas! for the well-being of 
this idolatrous age, and for the fame of Mr. 
Alison! We think that the present genera- 
tion, with all their remaining ignorance, will 
fail to recognise the great prophet in_ the 
midst of them, will decline the offered 
distinction of being led by this Luther of 
the nineteenth century, and will be satis- 
fied with the christianity of the Bible with- 
out such speculative ‘ development.’ There 
is good sense, however, in the concluding 
chapter of Mr. Alison’s book, where he 
points out various reforms of church and 
of state, which the increase of national in- 
telligence ought to demand. 








The Tutor’s Ward: a Novel. By the Author 
of ‘ Wayfaring Sketches,’ ‘ Use and Abuse,’ 
&e. Colburn and Co. 

“Tet me,” said Nazi, “ for you are wise, 

how comes it that love brings more trouble 

und sorrow upon a man than anything else? 

Would it not be better if there were no love 

in the world?” So speaks the simple Nazi, 

in Auerbach’s charming ‘Ivo.’ We forget 
the answer he receives, but may refer him to 

The Tutor's Ward’ for an answer at once 

istinet, categorical, and crushing: ‘ Love is 

sin, and therefore it brings sorrow!” What 
the ‘fair readers’ who support the library will 

‘ay to such a stern reproof of their * pet pas- 

flon we know not; all we know is, that the 

suthoress has written a very curious, eloquent, 
teresting, and improbable book to maintain 
os Such a voice issuing in tones 
warning from a conyenticle would not have 
thee us; but issuing from the circulating 
rome ithas a iquant novelty about it worth 
milite ering. Dear Madam! you are donning 
mort uniform to preach peace; nay, while 
ing peace you grow so eloquent upon 

Otte dling glory of arms, that your eloquence 

depict and thwarts your purpose,— you 

bng a ennnate love in such warm glowing 
me ess that you make the sin more fasci- 
jn _ yo the virtue with which you would 

J There is something piquant in this. As 
“venal, thunderin i 

Rome, shows - g against the corruption of 

bis life had * 8 pretty plainly how smeared 

bay e this n with the very vices he con- 

Wu sre denouncing love 

than half = passionate appreciation of it 

behalf But. enon who rhapsodize in its 

ere. Liat the contradiction does not rest 
+ sten 


to the autho ivi 
ress giving her 
2 writing women:—~ tiene 


But Mr. Alison considers | 


| ‘ : ; - 
‘The woman who writes is always in an ano- 


malous position; however powerful the motive 
| which compels her to authorship, she has quitted 


_ her own sphere, and has taken to herself a vocation | 


for which she is neither fitted nor intended, for her 
reasoning powers are weak, her knowledge limited, 
and her judgment swayed by her feelings; when 
once she becomes an object of public comment, she 
loses all claim to the consideration and delicacy 
due to her very name; but she does not lose the 
modest timidity, the natural reserve, which causes 
her a bitter pang each time that she is dragged 
before the public gaze, 

‘She has gone beyond her own province, and 
therefore she must consent to belie her own nature, 
It would be a mockery to talk of shrinking from 
observation, when of her own will she has met the 
rude stare of strange eyes; absurd to say that she 
trembles to trust her own judgment or to guide her 
own faltering steps, when she who should have 
done the bidding of others, has come forth to 
govern and influence the minds of many. She has 
quitted the stronghold of her womanly reserve and 
privileges, and henceforth she dare not turn, with 
all the revolting of heart she feels, from the per- 
sonal remarks, the fulsome flattering, and the imper- 
tinent scrutiny, to which she has exposed herself; 
she has given herself as fair game to be hunted 
down for the public amusement, and she has no 
right to complain if the noise and turmoil of the 
chase fill her with terror, and with a weary long- 
ing for the unnoticed retirement which is her 
rightful sphere.” 

Had another so written, we might have 
accepted it as a harsh prejudice; but to say 
it herself, in a book written by herself, looks 
like verysevere humility—or something worse. 

The story of ‘ The Tutor’s Ward’ ought 
scarcely to be called improbable, it has so 
little actual contact with the realities of life, 
and before criticising improbabilities one must 
ascertain whether they appear amidst proba- 
bilities. With this poi He caveat against the 
structure of the work, we will endeavour to 
tell the story. 

It opens with a sort of prologue. John 
Forde, a tutor, has conceived a violent pas- 
sion for his pupil, who, however, has set her 
affections upon Mr. Grey, a man of fashion 
and a ‘scoffer at holy things.’ Him sbhie 
marries. John Forde retires into the soli- 
tudes of his dreamy despair. Years pass 
away. Jolin is still inconsolable, still in love. 
One stormy night Millicent appears to him, 
having risen from a bed of death, and rushed 
frantically through the rain to see her ancient 
lover, to pour into his ear the story of her 

riefs, the reckless dissipation of her unloving 
ie ee | her own waning strength, and to 

lace in his charge her only child, which she 
bide him swear to keep with him until her 
husband’s death. The oath is sworn. 

The scene changes to Provence. The child 
has grown into MillicentGrey, a young woman 
of independent notions and_ indescribable 
charms. John Forde is older, but as dreamy 
as ever. Again the scene changes, and Milli- 
cent is in England, staying with her relations. 
There her cousin Arthur, an ugly poet, falls 
desperately in love with her; but as the rule 
of life in this work is that everybody loves 
somebody who loves somebody else, Millicent 
of course does not return Arthur's passion, 
but falls in love with Stephen Aylmer, a 
handsome painter, who falls in love with her 
cousin Juliet, who does not love him, but is 
willing enough to encourage his attentions. 

Here is an imbroglio complicated enough 
for the most exacting novel reader. Stephen 
and Millicent are to be married; Arthur and 
Juliet plot to prevent it; and ig it they 
do. Stephen's idolatry of Juliet is made 
known to Millicent, who not only magnani- 








Se Se 


| mously gives up her claim, but from her owR 
| fortune makes Juliet rich enough to marry 
him! Having thus immolated her happiness 
on his shrine, Millicent retires once more to 
France to mingle her sorrow with that of her 
guardian. At this point of the story super- 
natural aid is brought in. The avenging 
heavens punish Stephen's folly in preferring 
Juliet to Millicent, and smite him into a 
sightless, almost lifeless, mass of deformity. 
Julict amiably declines to marry such ‘an 
object,’ and decamps, leaving him heartbroken 
at her worthlessness. He is taken to Switzer- 
land fur his health. Millicent hears of his 
forlorn condition, and resolves to devote her 
life to him, to wait upon him as a servant, 
and never betray herself lest he should cast 
her from him. The scene which we now 
extract, while it recals the scene of Jano 
Kyre’s visit to Mr. Rochester under similar 
circumstances, will give a good idea of the 
eloquence and pathos of the book. It is 
where Millicent first presents herself to her 
lover :— 

“Sweet and fresh as an angel's breath came the 
mountain air through that open window, and the 
music of nature's deep voice was with it; a voice 
most glorious, the mingling of many tones ever 
chanting the same burden, the great mystery of 
love. What aching heart ever heard it and refused 
comfort ! None who understand the language it 
speaks; but there are some who do not, and 
Stephen Aylmer was one! The melody with which 
it sung to-day, was the rushing sound of the wind 
in the pine-grove, and the far off echo of falling 
waters. So soft, so soothing, one would have 
thought it must have stolen into his charmed soul 
and wakened him from that frightful lethargy; but 
the soul was awake for its own greater agony, the 
lethargy was but of body, assumed, that none might 
torture him by probing his cankering wound, or 
remind him that he yet belonged, blind and 
degraded, helpless and despairing, to that race 
among whom he had walked as of a nature superior 
to all ;—-so strong in his talent and beauty, having 
but to stretch forth his hand, to take at his will of 
earthly joys offered to him by the noblest and 
fairest. 

*‘ He lay in the position which he seldom changed, 
on a sofa drawn close to the window; the face 
scarred and seared by the scorching of heaven's 
own fire, to that heaven was upturned in sullen 
despair; the darkened eyes closed—the lips indo- 
mitably sealed; the hands into which the power of 
movement was beginning to return, laid motionless 
on his breast. 

“It was thus that he remained day after day, 
taking no heed of any, manifesting neither pleasure 
nor pain at all that was done for him, yet making 
it sufficiently plain that he was not only always 
perfectly conscious, but that his unimpaired senses 
had acquired that acuteness which blindness most 
often produces. It would be impossible to conceive 
a figure more perfectly expressive of a rigid, mute, 
and dogyed suffering:—in every line of that 
countenance, and even of that listless frame, these 
words seemed written— 

‘Would to heaven I had died!’ 

“Mrs. Hartley sat by his side; and often the 
work which occupied her fell from her hands whilst 
she lifted up her eyes to look on that melancholy 
picture, and wonder if ever those pale stern lips, 
closed over such tortures, would open to reveal 
them again; and then in her beautiful patience of 
faith she would resume her employment, feeling 
sure that the strange dark history was not yet over, 
the probation not fulfilled, the trial not complete ; 
and the working of mighty influences with Millicent 
and Stephen Aylmer still progressing with a secret 
energy and power, that soon would reveal itself in 
great events. 

« Whilst Mrs. Hartley thus pondered, she heard 
a movement in the room without, which was divided 
from that in which she sat, by a door, now standing 





wide open; what she heard was the echo of a faint 
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footfall, with a sort of fluttering sound, and the 
whisper of a soft, sobbing breath. 

‘‘The impression it gave her was as though some 
poor dove, with throbbing breast and failing wing, 
had come wandering in, and was expiring there,— 
but her own heart’s sympathy told her what it 
really was. She rose and passed into the other 
room, where she found, as she expected, poor 
Millicent Grey leaning against the wall with a face 
white as marble, and hands icy cold, faint, and 
opprest, almost dying under the overwhelming 
conviction that she was breathing the same air as 
Stephen Aylmer. 

‘Mrs. Hartley took her in her arms, and let her 
lie there silent, feeling with intense pity the quick 
fearful throbbing of that poor heart against her 
own. She said merely what she knew would give 
her a soothing assurance. 

“«*T expected you; I hoped you would come.’ 
And then kissed the quivering lips that had not 
power to answer. Millicent lay very still in that 
kind embrace for a few minutes; but when she 
raised herself Mrs. Hartley saw that her dilated 
eyes were fixed with the most painful anxiety on 
the door of communication; she released her 
instantly, and went to close it, lest any sound 
should reach Stephen Aylmer; and returning to 
her, said softly,— 

‘** You are right, he is there:’ her words sent 
the blood back to that heaving breast. Millicent 
tottered for a moment on her failing feet, but they 
carried her at once to the spot, and kneeling down, 
she rested her head against the wood which sepa- 
rated her from him who had trampled with cruel 
feet upon her heart, and to whom that heart was 
rising up again, in this his hour of desertion and 
solitude, faithful and tender as the day he had first 
asked it from her. 


remain there, in that attitude, and Mrs. Hartley 
did not disturb her. 
quite composed, and she waited quietly till she 
rose and came towards her; then she drew her to 
at side, and Millicent began in a low, beseeching 
one :— 


“** You said you expected me; then you will let 








Recollections of a Ramble from Sydney to 


Southampton. Bentley. 
Transatlantic Rambles. By a Rugbean. 
Bell. 


A NARRATIVE of travels, well written by a 
competent observer, is among the most de- 
lightful of books. A clear-headed man, who 
can wield a pen with sufficient tact and skill, 
is sure to make his description, even of a 
hackneyed place, readable and interesting. 
But a would-be smart, or sapiently dull ac- 
count of a journey over well-trodden ground, 
or even through some seldom visited country, 
is an infliction not to be endured, and alike 
deleterious to the reader’s temper and his 
health ; for ill-humour breeds indigestion, out 
of which springs malice, uncharitableness, 
and doctors’ bills. The books before us have 
very nearly made us angry and ill. Their 
authors have nothing new to tell; they 
appear to have been utterly unqualified for 
making observations on the scenery and pro- 
ductions of the countries through which they 
passed; they profess, indeed, to record only 
the daily scenes of national manners and 
peculiarities that meet the eye of the traveller 
at every turn. This single aim may warrant 
the production of a book by a witty or bril- 
liant writer, whose power of placing ordinary 
things in new lights, or of embalming com- 
monplace reflections in sparkling sentences, 
gives a life and zest to his story. But with- 
out such power, a man has no right to bore 


' the public merely because he has steamed, 


,. é or sailed, or ridden, or coached over several 
It seemed to give her great rest and peace to | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
1 


| 


thousand leagues of foreign land and sea. 


i aaes tis shed easton | Let us suppose that all sea captains, couriers, 


and Queen’s messengers, who have scoured 
over earth and ocean, were, therefore, to 
consider themselves, whether literate or illi- 


| terate, bound to bring forth books about their 


The 


wanderings, what would become of us! 


me stay—you will let me be with him to watch | crust of the earth could not bear the weight 


over him, as no mother ever watched over a darling 
child, to toil and slave and work for him. His 
por darkened eyes will never know who waits on 
im, and you could not condemn him to a hired 
service in his sufferings—when such an ocean o 

deep free love is here! you could not condemn me 
to such a death in life, as to know him full of pain, 
and wretched, and I not here to soothe and to tend 
him! Oh, you will let me stay; surely he is my 
own, mine, by a love that has no name in human 
words; mine by the sacredness with which his 
image has lain in my soul, through all my night of 
gloom, unprofaned by a thought but of the most 
devoted tenderness. She has deserted him; let 
him not think there is no truth, no purity of faith- 
fulness remaining in the world,—surely, he is my 
own, my treasure ;—she thought that treasure 
worthless, because of his darkened eyes, and his 
crippled form; but to me his infirmity, his help- 
lessness, his misery, does make him only more dear, 
more deeply, more intensely dear. Say that I shall 


stay with him, to be as his hired servant,—it is | 


ennobling to wait on those who are sacred by 
suffering. Oh, say the word, for in truth, I cannot 
leave him; my life would pass from me in the 
effort.’ ” 


She is introduced as a servant; she waits 


upon him, makes herself indispensable to | 


him, and he never detects her voice! Nay, 
more, he actually mistakes her for Juliet, and 
believes it is Juliet come to wait upon him! 
He is undeceived at last, and in his rage drives 
her from him. 

In course of time, however, he is brought 
round to love Millicent, and they are about to 
be married, when Arthur is made to murder 
Stephen, by so directing the blind man that 
he walks over a precipice, and thus ‘ Love 
brings sorrow and trouble into the world.” 


| 


| 


titles head this notice. 
| a class of books oosreagpser ig 





of an accumulation of such productions as the 
two histories of ‘ Rambles’ (even though they 
be each in one not very large volume) whose 
They are samples of 

multiplying in 
an alarming manner, and likely to be con- 
siderably swollen when the aldermen, who 
have lately explored the continent, publish 
the results of their tours. We are almost 
tempted to wish for the general war and 
universal revolution announced for 1852, in 
the hope that our native ramblers may thereby 
be forced to stay at home, and not suffered to 
go at large making notes in foreign parts, and 
bad books on their return. 

The author of the first of these works tells 
us how he made a round-about journey from 
Sydney to Southampton, making his way 
along the west coast of South America, and 
on through the West Indies and United 
States to Niagara, where he had some fears 
that he might go over the falls. Had his 
note-books gone over, we might have been 
saved some weary hours. Most of our readers 
have, probably, at some period in their lives, 
felt the dismal delight of being enlivened in 
spite of themselves by the loquacity of a 
smart, but somewhat heavy man, who insists 
on joking and being severely funny. Should 
they wish to be reminded of this pleasure, let 
them read the ‘ Recollections of a Ramble.’ 
To prove that we are not saying more than 
is just, here is the opening paragraph :— 


» tie te - - 
“Finding myself in Sydney—reader, do not 


drop the book as if it was red-hot; I did not go 
out in the ‘riglar’ way, as it is called; business 
took me there—and as it was necessary for me to 
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SL 
get back to England once more, the difficy] 


choosing my route homewards pr Uculty of 
liked not the idea of the presented itself ] 


usual vo 

Horn with its accompaniments of ie oe 
bitten fingers, chilblains, and only four } 
equivocal daylight; and this deli . 
things lasting perhaps five or six weeks—bah ' 
would almost rather have remained a lifer’ 3 
Sydney. Some of my friends proposed the journ ns 
home vid India, Egypt, and the Mediteranne 
but I had seen Calcutta some years previously pe! 
the Mediterranean and Egypt are so sedis cone. 
sible from England in this age of steam, that ot. 
veller may in ten days after leaving England enor 
his cigar and pot of stout at the Pyramids: and I 
considered that I could visit the Mediterranean at 
some future time—besides, a tour up the Mediter. 
ranean is now about as snobbish an affair as a 
voyage to Gravesend and back.” 


It must be a bad book, indeed, that does 
not yield some paragraph worth quoting, and 
suggestive of something worthy of imitation, 
The Sydney-Southampton tourist, wherever 
he went, very laudably inspected the theatres, 
At Havannah, he saw one of the finest in the 
world; at Valparaiso, he discovered a con. 
trivance which, we hope, will be duly adopted 
by our London managers after they have pe- 
rused this number of the Literary Gazette. 
Who that is a play-goer has not been puzzled, 
annoyed, baffled, and eventually rendered 
utterly miserable, by that most hideous of 
contrivances, his own hat? It is a nuisance 
in the pit, a torment in the stalls, and a pest 
in the boxes. It is true that some of the 
discomfort may be removed by wearing a 
gibus ; but who can adopt that dismal skeleton, 
whose aspect reminds one of the ghost of a 
decorticated beaver, and run the risk of 
alienating the affections of his wife, and ex- 
citing the ridicule of his small children? No 
man in a gibus ever commanded public awe or 
private respect. A bachelor in the last stage 
of despondency may crown his aching brows 
with a mechanical chapeau—but a Benedict 
dare not. They manage their hats better at 
Valparaiso :— 

‘The theatre is of rather large dimensions, and 
the fronts of the tiers of boxes and gallery, instead 
of panelling, as in our English theatres, consist of 
balustrading, painted white, with gold mouldings, 
and the effect is exceedingly light and pretty, 4 
well as cool. The seats in the pit are all divided 
by arms, and each seat lifts up and discloses a 
small box, in which to eles pe = Phe 

upying it—a very capital contrivance. 2© 
aaa Se a l Bos: A a may be hired by the 
year or for the evening. 


Cape 
frost 
urs of 
ghtful state of 


They are all numbered ; 
and as only the same number of tickets are “—* 
as correspond with the number of the mm, 
place is never inconveniently crowded. The — 
as far as I could judge, not being very oe - 
with the language, appeared quite ee on 
generality of performances 1n Englan i = 
solos on the ophicleide, clarionet, and vi0 
excellent.” 


The traveller visited churches as sodalomy 
as theatres. Of the many he noticed, : 
cathedral at Lima is the most interesting, = 
the account he gives of the present con + 
of the mortal remains of the conquer? 
| Peru is curious :-— oe 
| ‘‘ To-day I visited the cathedral ; it ¥? “fol 

extent, and completely free from the oie in 
| tawdry rubbish with which the other chit ig 
| Lima are so crammed,—no paralytic i uke 
virgins and goggle-eyed saints, appe and Judy 
from the collections of innumerable Pune : 
| 7s 1f- 
ae interior of this building 15 really — 
cent,—it is divided into a large wnat sasitt 
side aisles, by rows of massive — er 
division is raised some feet from the floor, 
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—— 
cended by steps running the whole length; the 


pillars are hung with peso — pes King 

‘Jd lace; the altar is of great height and breadth, 
the whole of it, as well as some columns rising each 
side, being plated with silver of considerable thick- 
naan the aisles on each side contain many shrines 
and chapels, cach enclosed by a handsomely orna- 

yate. 

=e crypt under the high altar are deposited 
the remains of the celebrated Pizarro, who was 
assassinated in the palace close by. A small piece 
of silver, dropped into the hand of the sacristan, 
rocured me admission into the crypt. Descending 
a few steps, I entered a small place, some twenty 
feet long, quite light and whitewashed, and which 
smelt and looked so much like a comfortable wine- 
cellar, that I caught myself more than once looking 
round for the bins and bottles. The first object 
that I saw was a large square tomb surmounted by 
the erect figure of an abbot, and close by, in a nar- 
row opening in the wall, I noticed what appeared 
to me to be a collection of dusty rags, but a closer 
inspection proved that this was all that remained 
of the renowned conqueror of Peru. He has still 
on him the clothes and shoes which he wore at the 
moment of his assassination. Of course his body 
js nothing but a skeleton covered with dried flesh 
and skin, so that no features are discernible. The 
body is covered with the remains of what was once 
white linen, swathed round him, but the dust of 
centuries has collected on it and turned it toa 
light brown colour, and it almost pulverizes when 
touched. The body is placed on a narrow piece of 
blank, in a sloping position, and has been placed 
in this hole merely to put it out of the way. 

“The folks in Lima do not think anything of 
the remains of poor Pizarro, and I dare say that a 
little money, judiciously invested, would procure 
for any curiosity-hunter the whole of his remains. 
I had a strong notion of giving a few dollars to the 
sacristan to let me walk off with the skull.” 


That part of the book devoted to the United 
States contains the usual stories about Lynch- 
ing, chewing, and other American virtues. 
We fancy that most of them are old tales. 

The ‘ Rugbean’ is a sad proser, and tells 
all his stories in a breath without stopping. 
He mixes up his subjects in the strangest and 
most ladies’-maid-like manner. We shall ven- 
ture on a single quotation only from his book, 
a notice of the factory people at Lowell :— 


“Twent off early the next morning to have a 
day at Lowell, the Manchester of the United States. 
It, however, only resembles its great prototype so 
far as the trade is concerned ; everything else about 
t18 in strong contrast, and it seems the veritable 
fairy-land of factories. There is no smoke, water 
power being used universally, no dirt, no poverty, 
no wretchedness ; everybody and everything else 
adout it betokens happiness, cleanliness, and a full 
“ijoyment of the comforts of this life. I watched 
ran young work-people going to their din- 
| hes was perfectly astounded. Instead of the 
ran aie aetons crowd which rattle along the 
ae ‘ England with tin-cans in their hands, an 
forme. Me of young ladies and gentlemen, the 
mono essed in smart shawls and visites, and 

: “i straw bonnets with long green veils (one 

‘ Setdnine), and the latter in Wellington 
oe azed caps, and Chesterfield coats, are to 
the f Sentoring homewards, conversing not in 
of Es eae which would emanate from the lips 

. ~ Plecers and winders, but on topics of 

the “a. generally politics. I followed some 

we Me a distance, to their lodgings, beau- 
ene slim houses of two stories in height, and 
ba © se aed them through the windows. 
alight easy | cmotagd laid aside her shawl, put on 
rious arm.chai ng-gown, dropped into a luxu- 
while from anv and began to con over a novel, 

nother room I heard, almost simulta- 
g notes of a tune on the piano. 


heous ‘ 
way ~y an 
~~ S178 usually 
ually earn from 2k to 534 dollars per 


week (from nin 


about half a to twenty shillings), and living is | 


t it is in England. 


; The lati 
well is estimated at 35,000, ft pape 


There is a valu- 








able library of 7000 volumes belonging to it, to 
which any one can have access by paying fifty cents. 
2s. 1d.) per annum.” 

Thousands of young Englishmen start 
vearly on their travels with no other purpose 
than the search for information and amuse- 
ment. The majority of them are intelligent 
and, according to the fashion of our country, 
well educated. Unfortunately, our systems 
of education do not furnish the knowledge 
or the training necessary for the making of 
an accomplished traveller. Districts, the ac- 
counts of which in our geographies are lament- 
ably inaccurate and i are yearly 
traversed by our young and active country- 
men without gain or result. Now and then 
a traveller, more energetic than his com- 
panions, finding when he reaches home that 
he has been wandering over new and inte- 
resting ground, re-writes his journal and 
publishes a volume. But beyond personal 
adventure and superficial notices of the man- 
ners and costume of the natives, the contents 
are such as fail to supply the required infor- 
mation. Were our young men of fortune to 
prepare themselves beforehand by learning 
how to determine the relative position of 
places, and to delineate the physical features 
of the country through which they are pass- 
ing, by acquiring a knowledge of the elements 
of geology and natural history, and the me- 
thods of observing in those delightful sciences, 
and by making themselves acquainted with 
the historical and ethnological facts and 
questions connected with the regions they 
propose to visit, how delightful would their 
tour become to themselves! how valuable 
would the results of it prove to literature and 
science ! 








The History of the Restoration of Monarchy 
in France. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
Divisions J. and II. Vizetelly and Co. 

[Second Notice. ] 

THE personal appearance of the Emperor in 

the last days of his power is thus described :— 
‘‘ The empire had made him old before his time. 

Gratified ambition, satiated pride, the delights of 

a palace, a luxurious table, a voluptuous couch, 

youthful wives, complaisant mistresses, long vigils, 

sleepless nights, divided between labour and festive 
pleasure, the habit of constant riding which made 
him corpulent,—all tended to deaden his limbs and 
enervate his faculties. An early obesity overloaded 
him with flesh. His cheeks, formerly streaked with 
muscles and hollowed by the working of genius, 
were broad, full, and overhanging, like those of Otho 
in the Roman medals of the empire. An excess of 
bile mingling with the blood, gave a yellow tint to 
the skin, which at a distance looked like a varnish of 
pale gold on his countenance. His lips still preserved 
their Grecian outline and steady grace, passing 
easily from a smile toa menace. His solid bony 
chin formed an appropriate base for his features. 

His nose was but a line, thin and transparent. 

The paleness of his cheeks gave greater brilliancy 

to the blue of his eyes. His look was searching, 

unsteady as a wavering flame—an emblem of in- 
quietude. His forehead seemed to have widened, 
from the scantiness of his thin black hair, which 
was falling from the moisture of continual thought. 

It might be said that his head, naturally small, 

had increased in size to give ample scope between 

his temples for the machinery and combinations of 

a mind, every thought of which was an empire. 

The map of the world seemed to have been en- 

crusted on the orb of that reflective head. But it 

was beginning to yield; and he inclined it often on 
his breast, while crossing his arms like Frederick IT. 

—an attitude and gesture which he appeared to 

affect. Unable any longer to seduce his courtiers 

and his soldiers by the charm of youth, it was 
evident he wished to fascinate them by the rough, 





pensive, and disdainful character of himself,—of 
his model in his latter days. He moulded himself, 
as it were, into the statue of reflection, before his 
troops, who gave him the nickname of Father 
Thoughtful. He assumed the pose of destiny. 
Something rough, rude, and savage in his move- 
ments revealed his southern and insular origin. 
The man of the Mediterranean broke out constantly 
through the Frenchman. His nature, too great 
and too powerful for the part he had to play, over- 
flowed on all occasions. He bore no resemblance 
to any of the men around him. Superior and alto- 
gether different, he was an offspring of the sun, of 
the sea, and of the battle-field,—out of his element 
even in his own palace, and a stranger even in his 
own empire. Such was at this period the profile, 
the bust, and the external physiognomy of Napo- 
leon.” 

His character and his reign are drawn by 
Lamartine in the darkest colours :— 

‘* Every reign, however, must have a propelling 
spirit; and he accordingly sought one. Of all 
those principles, on which the founder of an empire 
might firmly establish his institutions, such as 
liberty, equality, progress, intelligence, conscience, 
election, reasoning, discussion, religion, or public 
virtue, he chose the most personal and the most 
immoral of all—glory, or renown. Not caring to 
convince, to enlighten, to ameliorate, or to improve 
the morals of his country, he said to himself: ‘I 
shall dazzle it, and by the splendour I reflect upon 


‘ it I shall fascinate the noblest and the most easily 


seduced of all its instincts—national glory, or 
vanity. I shall found my power or my dynasty on 
aspell. Every nation is not possessed of virtue, 
but all have pride. The pride of France shall con. 
stitute my right.’ 

‘This principle of glory instantly superinduces 
that of conquest; conquest commands war: and 
war produces dethronements and the overthrow of 
nations, Napoleon’s reign was nothing but a cam- 
paign,—his empire a field of battle as extensive as 
all Europe. He concentrated the rights of people 
and of kings in his sword,—all morality in the 
number and strength of hisarmies. Nothing which 
threatened him was innocent ; nothing which placed 
an obstacle in his way was sacred; nothing which 
preceded him in date was worthy of respect. From 
himself alone he wished Europe to date its epoch. 

‘« He swept away the Republic with the tread of 
his soldiers. He trampled on the throne of the 
Bourbons in exile. Like a murderer, in the dark- 
ness of the night, he seized upon the bravest and 
most confiding of the military princes of this race, 
the Duke d’Enghien, in a foreign country. He 
slew him in the ditch of Vincennes by a singular 
presentiment of crime, which showed him, in this 
youth, the only armed competitor of the throne 
against him, or against his race. He conquered 
Italy, which had been again lost, Germany, Prussia, 
Holland (reconquered after Pichegru), Spain, 
Naples, kingdoms, and republics. He threatened 
England, and caressed Russia, in order to lull her 
to sleep. He carved out the continent, made a 
new distribution of nations, and raised up thrones 
for all his family. He expended ten generations of 
France, to establish a royal or imperial dynasty for 
each of the sons or daughters of his mother. His 
fame, which grew incessantly in noise and splendour, 
imparted to France and to Europe that vertigo of 
glory which hides the immorality and the abyss of 
such a reign. He created the attraction, and was 
followed even to the delirium of the Russian cam- 
paign. He floated in a whirlwind of events so vast 
and so rapid that even three years of errors did not 
occasion his fall. Glory, which had elevated him, 
sustained him over the vacuity of all the other 
principles which he had despised. — devoured 
his armies; Russia served as a sepulchre to 700,000 
men; Dresden and Leipsic swallowed up the rest. 
Germany, exasperated, deserted his cause. The 
whole of Europe hemmed him in, and pursued him 
from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, with a might 
tide of people. France, exhausted and disaffected, 
saw him combat and sink, without raising an arm 
in his cause. Yet, when he had nothing against 
the whole world but a handful of soldiers, be did 
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not fall. Everything was annihilated around his 
throne; but his glory remained, still soaring above 
hishead. * * * He at length capitulated, 
or rather France capitulated without him, and 
he travelled alone, across his conquered country 
and his ravaged provinces, the route to his 
first exile, his only cortége the resentments and 
the murmurs of his country. What remains 
behind him of his long reign? for this is the 
criterion by which God and men judge the political 
enius of founders. All truth is fruitful, all 

Isehood barren. In policy, whatever does not 
create has no existence. Life is judged by what 
survives it. He left freedom chained, equality 
compromised by posthumous institutions, feudalism 
parodied, without power to exist, human conscience 
resold, philosophy proscribed, prejudices encouraged, 
the human mind diminished, instruction material- 
ised and concentrated in the pure sciences alone, 
schools converted into barracks, literature degraded 
by censorship or humbled by baseness, national 
representation perverted, election abolished, the 
arts enslaved, commerce destroyed, credit annihi- 
lated, navigation suppressed, international hatred re- 
vived, the people oppressed, or enrolled in the army, 
paying in blood or taxes the ambition of an un- 
equalled soldier, but covering with the great name 
of France the contradictions of the age, the miseries 
and degradation of the country. This is the 
founder! This is the man!—a man instead of a 
revolution!—a man instead of an epoch !—a man 
instead of a country !—a man instead of a nation! 
Nothing after him! nothing around him but his 
shadow, making sterile the eighteenth century, 
absorbed and concentrated in himself alone. Per- 
sonal glory will be always spoken of as characterising 
the age of Napoleon; but it will never merit the 
praise bestowed upon that of Augustus, of Charle- 
magne, and of Louis XIV. There is no age ; there 
is only a naine; and this name signifies nothing to 
humanity but himself. 

** False in institutions, for he retrograded ; false 
in policy, for he debased; false in morals, for he 
corrupted ; false in civilization, for he oppressed ; 
false in diplomacy, for he isolated,—he was only 
true in war; for he shed torrents of human blood. 
But what can we then allow him? His individual 
genius was great ; but it was the genius of material- 
ism. His intelligence was vast and clear, but it 
was the intelligence of calculation. He counted, 
he weighed, he measured ; but he felt not; he loved 
not; he sympathised with none; he was a statue 
rather thana man, Therein lay his inferiority to 
Alexander and to Cesar: he resembled more the 
Hannibal of the Aristocracy. Few men have thus 
been moulded, and moulded cold. All was solid, 
nothing gushed forth, in that mind nothing was 
moved.” 


The last hours of Napoleon's reign, his 
agony at being at length compelled to sign 
his abdication, and his desertion by those 
whom he had raised to wealth and honours, 
are related by our author with his usual 
dramatic power :— 


‘* At noon the ordinary parade of the guards on 
duty took -— in the court of the palace. The 
rumour of Napoleon's abdication, which was 
rapidly spread during the night by his marshals, 
as if to give him this indirect summons of destiny 
through the public voice, spread along the ranks 
and over the palace. These rumours at length 
reached the ears of Napoleon, and produced a 
paleness over his features; for he anticipated a 
more direct summons from those who in their 
hearts were longing for his fall. The tragical 
scenes of the Lower Empire, and of the palace of 
Paul the First, floated in his imagination. He 
yielded within himself to necessity ; but, outwardl 
affecting the confidence of incontestable seomend, 
he mounted his horse in the midst of his generals, 
and reviewed his detachments in silence. Sorrow, 
doubt, and pity were strongly marked on the 
rough features of the soldiers. At this moment an 
aide-de-camp of Marmont's arrived full speed from 
Essonne ; he dismounted, delivered his despatches, 
and divulged among the group that surrounded 





him the news of the Emperor’s dethronement by 
the Senate. This intelligence passed from mouth 
to mouth amongst the marshals, and through the 
silent ranks of the soldiery. Some it exasperated, 
others it confounded, and it rejoiced a few; but to 
the greater number it offered a door open to in- 
gratitude and infidelity. The review was a gloomy 
one, and terminated without the customary cries 
of loyalty and affection. It was now evident to 
Napoleon that his orders had been treated with 
contempt, and that all eyes were turned towards 
Paris for a signal which should decide between him 
and the Senate. He dismounted, pale and care- 
worn, at the bottom of the grand staircase in the 
palace, and made a sign with his hand to the 
marshals and the generals that he did not wish 
to be accompanied into his apartments. His 
lieutenants looked at each other; and, mutually 
encouraged by a single glance, they paid no at- 
tention to his sign, but rapidly followed him, as if 
with their customary respect, and entered im- 
mediately after him the saloon leading to his 
cabinet. * ¥: * The Emperor, on entering 
his apartments, with a determined voice ordered the 
head-quarters to advance to Ponthierry, on the road 
to Essonne. This he thought would be a tacit order 
to his marshals also to follow him with their main 
divisions. He did not expect that his companions 
in arms would abandon him in the last struggle ; 
for though he had no longer any confidence in 
their devotion he still believed in their honour. 

**The marshals, however, who had followed him 
to the very last position to which he appeared 
desirous of retreating, formed before him a group 
of enigmatical faces. Undecided between habitual 
respect and the audacity of an unwonted resolu- 
tion, their features revealed the ambiguity of the 
part they played. Ready to bow respectfully if 
the Emperor would comprehend their significant 
gestures and silent importunity, but ready to 
enforce their object, if he persisted in not under- 
standing them. The long silence which thus 
ensued between the Emperor and his lieutenants 
was the most solemn dialogue of the scene. Napo- 
leon consulted by his looks the eyes of his officers, 
who also consulted his in a like manner, each 
appearing to wait for the other to develope their 
intentions. This, however, Napoleon did not yet 
dream of doing, while his lieutenants trembled at 
the prospect of being forced to open the conference. 
The mortification of waiting in vain, increased by 
the settled intention of effecting their object, ex- 
cited the rage and impatience of the military chiefs, 
till at length, despairing to convince but deter- 
mined to achieve, they were about to declare 
themselves, 

***T rely upon you, gentlemen,’ said Napoleon 
at length, hastening to anticipate them by a word 
to which they had so often responded, and which 
required some sign of acquiescence. The marshals, 
however, instead of retiring respectfully, as usual 
on such occasions, to execute the orders they re- 
ceived, drew close together, and firmly fixing their 
feet on the floor, showed, by this attitude, their 
resolution to remain. Napoleon was agitated, but 
restrained his feelings, till Marshal Ney, whose 
numerous exploits had given him the right of ex- 
pressing himself with more freedom than the others, 
exclaimed, ‘ That not a single sword should leave 
the scabbard to effect the useless and insane crime 
of a desperate ambition against the country.’ 
Napoleon regarded him with reproachful astonish- 
ment. This was the first truth he had heard 
during ten years of service; and coming from the 
soul of one of his most heroic companions, it had 
the accent of a revolt and the bitterness of an 
abandonment. He was thunderstruck and dis- 
concerted, as he had been ca the 18th Brumaire, 
by the voices and gestures of the representatives 
at St. Cloud. Napoleon, in fact, required an army 
between himself and the truth. He could not 
combat audacity hand to hand. 

‘His lieutenants, Ney, Oudinot, Lefebvre, sup- 
ported, with all the energy of abrupt speech and 
indomitable will, the declaration of the marshal. 
The faces, the tone, the imperatively extended arms 
and pointed fingers of the officers, the low murmurs, 





Le 





the threatening looks ’ a 
g looks, the broken Words scarcely 


checked on the lips, the stamping of feet . ; 
clatter of sabres on the floor, seemed to indica - 
Napoleon, that matters were fast When 
tremities, and that the terror he hed so lon 
spired was at length recoiling upon himself + 
nevertheless, again tried his moral power : he le 
his brow, which had bent beneath the 
reproaches, and again dismissing his leuk 
a gesture, ‘The army at least —wil 
me? he said with a bitter smile. ‘The army’ 
replied the marshals, in a more vehement eae 
‘will obey its generals.’ This was ‘aeeiien 
his own heart the sword he had placed in their 
hands. Napoleon felt himself disarmed. It or ly 
remained for him to set at defiance his companions 
in glory, in the most insulting manner, by clearing 
a passage through the group that pressed around 
him, and by rushing out on the terrace of the 
court to call upon his grenadiers to avenge their 
Emperor. But here, as at Saint Cloud, his foot. his 
heart, his voice failed him. He crossed his arms 
on his breast, bent down his head, appeared to 
reflect a long time in silence, then composed his 


he Taised 

keenest 
eutenants } y 
] that fi ll Ws 


a 


turning against 


features to hide his humiliation ; and in the tone of 


! 
instead of submitting himself to their will through 
force: ‘ Well,’ he said to them, ‘what ought I to 
do in your opinion?’ 7 

**« Abdicate!’ exclaimed, in a rough and unani. 
mous voice, the marshals nearest to him. 

‘©* Yes, there remains for you, for us, for our 
country, no other course, no other means of safety 
than your abdication,’ exclaimed the others. 

“And see what you have gained by not fol- 
lowing the advice of your friends, when they wished 
you to make peace,’ said Marshal Lefebvre. 

‘© A general murmur of approbation revealed to 
Napoleon that he had no further hope or even pity 
to expect in all these hearts. He heard, though 
he feigned not to hear, words which revealed the 
long hidden depths of his soul. He saw that the 
resentment of the nation overflowed even from the 
lips of its last preservers. No commiseration con- 
cealed from him their ingratitude. Defection as- 
sumed the accent of patriotism. Vulgar minds, 
that have cringed the lowest before prosperity, 
conduct themselves with the utmost insolence before 
misfortune. Military bluntness is then dignified 
by the name of frankness ; yet this tardy frankness 
is often but the revenge of long servility. It was 
not spared to Napoleon. In a few moments de 
was overwhelmed with those voices which had been 
so long smothered with forced adulation. | He 
merited this punishment from that public opinion 
which he himself had so much abused. But wast 
the recipients of his own favours that should have 
inflicted it? : — 

‘Napoleon submitted himself, not to oe 
counsels, but to destiny, which had disarmed st. 
‘I will present to you my abdication, —leave ny 
for a moment to write it,’ he said. The marshals 
withdrew towards the door of the narrow clos 
without losing sight of the Emperor. He sat = 
before a small table covered with green cloth. ane 
took a pen, reflected a moment, and then wy om 
the words in his mind, he wrote deliberate y, and 
with a trembling hand, his abdication. 


Napoleon’s departure from Fontaine 
to his place of exile has been the su sone 
many a painting, both in prose and on ¢" the 
but has never been better told than 1 
following passage :— ws 

‘* At length this morrow dawned. ale if 
missaries, respectful even in the pe — es 
their duty, requested the Emperor se reed 
hour for his departure. He had fixee ery le 

«* A}l that remained to him of a we ay 
say, the generals of his body gua Se sthalim 
of his household, Belliard, Gourgaud, Ott ed al 
La Place, Fouler, and a few servants, 


a man who voluntarily seeks counsel of his friends, 


assemb 


:. wahinet. togetoet 
ten o'clock in the saloon before his — Sad sry 
with the foreign commissaries; 4 por 


formerly toe a 
General 
ud of a ov 


train of attendants, in a palace 
to contain his courtly retinue. 


grand marshal of the palace, pro 
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‘ 
of fidelity above the other exiles, announced the 
a He came forth with a countenance calm 


ee sompened. He passed down the line of his 
iast friends, bowing to right and left, and extending 


his hand, which he withdrew moistened with tears. 
Not a word broke that silence. The impression 
’ deep for words to attempt to express. All 
was too deep jatiea. ateiiiede aital 
the eloquence of that ‘adieu,’ gratitude, grief,— 
al] was expressed by action. 

«That of the Emperor was worthy of the place 
_of his rank, and of the occasion ; it was natural, 
sorrowful, and pensive. It was evident that he 
respected his own banishment; and it seemed as if 
his departure from the palace closed an epoch of 
fifteen years of glory and of misfortune for I rance; 
was no longer the man, but the Empire that 
departed. He went forth with the majesty of a 

t event. 

« With measured step, and slow, followed by the 
and by his friends, he passed through the 

long gallery of Francis I, He stood for a moment 
on the landing of the grand staircase, and looked 
ground on the troops drawn up in the court of the 
ard of honour, and on the innumerable multi- 
tudes from the surrounding country, which had 
assembled to witness this grand historical event, 
that they might recount it to their children. What 
contending feelings agitated the breasts of that vast 
crowd, in which there were more accusers than 
defenders, But the greatness of the fall in some, 
the sorrow for misfortune in others, a regard to 
decorum in all, produced an universal silence. 
Insult at such amoment would have been cowardly, 
—the cries of ‘Vive l’Empereur’ a mockery. The 
soldiers themselves experienced a feeling too 
solemn, of too religious an awe, to think of 


acclamation; they felt a deep sense of honour in 


their consciousness of fidelity even in adverse 
fortune, and felt that now the sun of their glory 
was about to set, and with their chief to sink for 
ever behind the trees of the forest, and the waters 
of the Mediterranean. 

“They envied the lot of those of their comrades 
whom fate or choice had favoured by allowing 
them to be the companions of their exiled Emperor. 
Their heads were bowed low, their looks mournful, 
and tears rolled down the furrowed cheeks of the 
warriors. Had the drums been covered with crape 
it would have appeared like an army performing 
the obsequies of their general. Napoleon, after 
casting a martial and penetrating glance at his 
battalions and squadrons, had in his countenance 
a expression of tender regard unusual for him. 
What days of battle, of glory, and of power did 
not the sight of that army call to his mind? Where 
tow were they who had composed it, when it 
traversed with him the continents of Europe, Africa, 
» wir How many now remained of those 
= 7 in the remnant before his eyes? And yet 
. se red were faithful ; and he was going to leave 
pet ever. The army was himself, When he 

ould no longer behold it, what would he be ? 
had se “4 to the sword, and with the sword he 
ing a he =. yey pe a moment before descend- 
aechanically, as if about to re-enter the palace 
Phi = however, and recovering himself 
dene beat stairs to approach his soldiers. The 
dence, and a With a gesture he imposed 

; aad ~Y advancing in front of the battalions, 
dees sign that he wished to speak. The 
breathless ail’ the arms were still; and the almost 

“eg — allowed his voice, re-echoed by 
8" walls of the palace, to be heard to the 

ee Tanks, 
, 1 tS, subalterns, and soldiers of my old 
1 ler Soe ‘I bid you farewell. For "heb. 
ing in the oun at have I ever found you walk- 
ter +; of honour and of glory. In these 
aever ened to ae of our prosperity, you have 

“<*With me models of fidelity and of bravery. 
hare besa aa, wy as you, our cause would not 
might have ber ut the war was interminable; it 
bate been An ha civil war, and then it would 
Sctificed our inte for France. I have therefore 
leave you rests to those of the country. I 

‘++. do you, my friends, continue to 





serve France; her honour was my only thought; it 
shall ever be the object of my most fervent prayers. 

‘** Grieve not for my lot! If I have consented 
to outlive myself, it is with the hope of still pro- 
moting your glory. I trust to write the deeds we 
have achieved together. . . . . Adieu, my children; 
I would fain embrace you all. .... Let me at 
least embrace your general and your colours!’ 

‘* At these words the soldiers were deeply affected ; 
a shudder ran through the ranks, and their arms 
quivered. General Petit, who commanded the 
old guard in the absence of the marshals—a man 
of martial bearing, but of sensitive feelings—at a 
second signal from Napoleon advanced between the 
ranks of the soldiers and their Emperor. Napoleon 
embraced him for a long time, and the two chief: 
tains sobbed aloud. At this spectacle one stifled 
sob was heard through all the ranks. Grenadiers 
brushed away the tear from their eyes with their 
left hands. ‘Bring me the eagles,’ resumed the 
Emperor, who desired to imprint upon his heart 
and on these standards the memory of Cvesar. 
Some grenadiers advanced, bearing before him the 
eagles of the regiment. He grasped these trophies 
so dear to the soldier; he pressed them to his 
breast, and placing his lips to them, exclaimed, in 
a manly but broken accent, ‘ Dear eagle, may this 
last embrace vibrate for ever in the hearts of all 
my faithful soldiers,’ 

**¢ Farewell again, my old companions, farewell!’ 
The whole army burst into tears, and the only 
reply was one long-continued groan. 

‘* An open carriage, in which General Bertrand 
awaited his master and friend, received the Em- 
peror, who hurried in, and covered his eyes with 
both his hands, The carriage rolled away towards 
the first stage of Napoleon's exile. 

“The first empire was at an end. Napoleon 
knew the power of imagination over mankind. He 
well knew also the part which the heart plays in 
history. In this scene, in the face of France and 
of the world, he had made a solemn offering of his 
own, and of that of his troops. To his very enemies 
this act appeared worthy of the greatest pages in 
the history of nations. It had required fifteen 
years of victories and of reverses to prepare the 
scene—an army and a hero to act it, the world 
for a spectator, and an exile to render it touching. 
This is the pathetic page in the Emperor's life. He 
had been a sovereign, never a man. In returning 
to nature, he again found greatness. This ‘adieu’ 
to his army gained for him the admiration, the 
pity, and the heart of the people.” 


We can find space for only one more ex- 
tract—a portraiture of the Empress Maric- 
Louise :— 


‘« Marie-Louise was little known to the Parisians, 
and but little beloved in France. Borne away from 
Vienna as a trophy of victory, conquered more 
than courted, succeeding, in the hero’s couch, the 
still living Empress Josephine, whose Creole graces, 
apparent goodness, and light-hearted disposition, 
made her, even with these very defects, more 
popular with so light and superficial a people; a 
stranger in the midst of France, speaking its lan- 
guage with timidity, studying its manners with 
embarrassment, Marie-Louise lived in seclusion, 
like a captive amidst the official circle with which 
the Emperor surrounded her. That court of beau- 
tiful women, newly titled, anxious to repress en! 
attraction except that of their own rank and high 
favour, allowed nothing to be known of the new 
Empress, except the simplicity and the awkward- 
ness natural to one who was almost a child, and 
which was calculated to render her unpopular in 
her own court. That court was the haughty slan- 
derer of the young Empress. Marie-Louise took 
refuge in court ceremony,—in solitude and in 
silence against the malevolence that acted as a spy 
on her every word and action. Intimidated by the 
fame, by the grandeur, and by the impetuous ten- 
derness of the ravisher, whom she dared not to 
contemplate as a husband, it is unknown whether 
her timidity permitted her to love him with unre- 
strained affection. Napoleon loved her with feel- 
ings of superiority and pride, She was the blazon 





of his affiliation with great dynasties; she was the 
mother of his son, and the establishment of his 
ambition. But though he exalted no favourites, 
less from virtue than constitutional disdain, he was 
known to have had passing predilections for some 
of the beautiful women by whom he was sur- 
rounded, Jealousy, therefore, though she dared 
not accuse her rivals, might have chilled the heart 
of ‘Marie-Louise. The public were unjust enough 
to require from her the most passionate and devoted 
love, when her nature could only inspire her with 
duty and respect for a soldier who had merely 
recognised in her a hostage for Germany and a 
pledge of posterity. 

‘This constraint obscured her natural charms, 
clouded her features, intimidated her mind, and 
depressed her heart. She was only regarded as a 
foreign ornament attached to the columns of the 
throne. Even history, written in ignorance of the 
truth, and influenced by the resentment of Napo- 
leon’s courtiers, has slandered this princess, Those 
who have known her will award her, not the stoical 
and theatrical glory which people required of her, 
but her natural qualities. She was a charming 
daughter of the Tyrol, with blue eyes and fair hair, 
Her complexion varied with the whiteness of its 
snows and the roses of its valleys; her figure light 
and graceful, its attitude yielding and languid, like 
those German maidens who seem to look for the 
support of some manly heart. Her dreamy glance, 
full of internal visions, was veiled by the silken 
fringes of her eyes. He lips were somewhat pout- 
ing,—her bosom full of sighs and fruitful affection ; 
her arms were of due length, fair and admirably 
moulded, and fell with graceful languor on her 
robe, as if weary of the burthen of her destiny. 
Her neck habitually inclined towards her shoulder. 
She appeared of northern melancholy transplanted 
into the tumult of a Gallic camp. The pretended 
insipidity of silence concealed thoughts delicately 
feminine, and the mysteries of sentiment, which 
wafted her in imagination far from that court to her 
magnificent but rude place of exile. The moment 
she returned to her private apartments, or to the 
solitude of her gardens, she again became essen- 
tially German. She cultivated the arts of poetry, 
painting, and musie. In these accomplishments 
education had rendered her perfect, as if to console 
her, when far from her native land, for the absence 
and the sorrows to which she would one day be 
exposed. In these acquirements she excelled; but 
they were confined to herself alone. She read and 
repeated from memory the poetry of her native 
bards. By nature she was simple, but pleasing, 
and absorbed within herself; externally silent but 
full of internal feelings; formed for domestic love 
in an obscure destiny; but, dazzled on a throne, 
she felt herself exposed to the gaze of the world as 
the conquest of pride, not the love of a hero. She 
could dissemble nothing, either during her gran- 
deur, or after the reverses of her lord; and this was 
her crime. The theatrical world, into which she 
had been thrown, looked for the picture of conjugal 
passion in a captive of victory. She was too un- 
sophisticated to affect love, when she only felt 
obedience, timidity, and resignation. Nature will 
pity, though history may accuse her. 

“This is a true portraiture of Marie-Louise. I 
wrote it in her presence ten years afterwards. 
She had developed, at that period, during her 
liberty and her widowhood, all the hidden graces 
of her youth. They wished her to play a part ;— 
the actress was wanting, but the woman remained. 
History should award her—what the partial ver- 
dict of Napoleon's courtiers has refused—pity, ten- 
derness, and grace.” 

Lamartine writes with far too much rapidity 
to enable him to devote sufficient time to as- 
certain the exact truth of the facts of his 
narrative. Any one who has paid only 
moderate attention to the contemporary 
literature of the French revolution in its 
various phases, must be well aware that it 
would require the labour of a lifetime to ex- 
amine all the works and documents relating 
to this epoch, to sift conflicting testimonies, 
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and to form conclusions best ee by 
evidence in each particular case. To such a 
painstaking and laborious task our author 
makes no pretensions. He gives no authority 
for any of his statements, and appears to have 
relied chiefly upon his own recollections, and 
upon the works of Lubis and De Vaulabelle 
for the facts of his history, and to some 
extent, we fear, upon his feelings and imagina- 
tion. But if it cannot be received as a work 
of historical authority, the position of its 
author, and the freedom with which he ex- 
presses his opinions, as well as the liveliness 
of the narrative, and the general picturesque 
character of its style, will ensure it an ex- 
tensive circulation. We shall look with in- 
terest for the next volume, which will contain 
an account of Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
and of his second and final overthrow. 








SUMMARY. 


Curiosities of Industry and the Applied Sciences. 
Part I. Charles Knight. 

THE title of this new publication is taken from 
that of Mr. D'Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ 
meaning in either case ‘a miscellany of interesting 
facts.’ New and notable facts in all departments 
of the applied sciences deserve from time to time 
some permanent record. The progress of inven- 
tion and of industry rapidly outruns the most recent 
waymarks, and we are not surprised to find this 
work issued as a Supplement to Mr. Knight's 
‘ National Cyclopedia,’ as the ‘Encyclopedia of 
the Industry of All Nations.’ In various branches 
of industry there are many novelties and rarities, 
which, being grouped together, will form valuable 
and entertaining treatises, either for distinct use, 
or as supplemental to more formal works on the 
subjects. In the first Part a great body of curious 
and useful information is presented by Mr. George 
Dodd, on ‘Glass and its Manufacture,’ and ‘on 
Iron and its Manufacture.’ The Crystal Palace 
has fittingly a due place in the pages of this number. 
Many of the individual specimens in the Exhibition 
are referred to, so that among these ‘ Curiosities 
of Industry’ are included the most recent additions 
made to the stores of human skill and labour. 


Jewish Perseverance; an Autobiography. By 
M. Lissack. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
THERE is so much originality and good sense in 
this piece of autobiography, that in spite of an 
undue prolixity, demanding perseverance on the 
part of the reader corresponding to that of the 
narrator, we can commend it as a book fitted to 
ag both pleasure and instruction. The author, 
y birth of the Grand Duchy of Posen, after 
various vicissitudes, is now settled at Bedford, 
where he gains, as he tells us, an honest main- 
tenance by teaching languages and selling jewellery. 
That he is respected in his own neighbourhood the 
subscription list prefixed to the volume amply 
testifies, and he has also had the satisfaction of 
obtaining, after correspondence with the trustees, 
the benefit of the Harpur Charity education for his 
own family, and for the children of any Jewish 
parents who may avail themselves of it, without 
compromise of their religious belief. Besides the 
personal motives for publication, Mr. Lissack in- 
tends his life to convey a defence of the modern 
Jewish principles and character, with an explana- 
tion of the tenets and usages of his co-religionists. 
In carrying out this design, the statements made 
in the autobiography are confirmed and illustrated 
by quotations from public documents and well- 
known works of Jewish writers. Both the text 
and the notes contain much information as to 
Jewish customs and literature. Mr. Lissack is a 
devout admirer of the Talmud and of the Rabbi- 
nical lore, so that in his book we have a true 
picture of a mind of what is called ‘the Hebrew 
persuasion.’ An endeavour is made to give a 
rational account even of those things which most 
surprise us in the Talmud and its commentators. 
For instance, we are accustomed to think that the 


law of Moses is made void by the multiplicity of | Andrew R. Scoble. 


superadded traditions. 
author says, the Rabbinical rules are only ‘ fences’ 
around the Divine commandments, and the ex- 
ample he selects is that of keeping the Sabbath ; 
among the rules for which, it is stated (p. 129), 
that ‘‘the Rabbis made the law that the Jew 
should be forbidden to play on any musical in- 
strument on his Sabbath, because the instrument 
might accidentally break, and the player be led 
to profane the holy day by repairing it.” Of this 
nature are a great many rabbinical commandments, 
and they have, no doubt, been greatly instru- 
mental in preserving the purity of the religion 
vouchsafed by God through His servant Moses. 
The honesty and frankness of the writer are ap- 
parent throughout the work. We wish that his 
remarks were generally known regarding the im- 
positions practised too frequently by his country- 
men under the guise of religion. The number of 
pretended converts to Christianity is great, who, 
having been baptized, carry about with them their 
baptismal certificate, “which has a truly magic 
power—it combines the qualities of a passport, 
a letter of credit, and a cheque from the Bank 
of England.” The fault lies most in the weak- 
ness of those who count baptism of any moment 
apart from ascertained character. The anecdotes 
here given may warn those who have not by per- 
sonal experience known the tricks referred to. 
We should like to see some of them appended to 
the reports of Jewish Missionary Societies, by way 
of caution to the well-meaning ladies who, for lack 
of due inquiry, encourage religious imposture. 
Had Mr. Lissack confined himself more to narra- 
tive, and omitted the greater part of his general 
reflections, his work might have been more popular. 
But it requires some patience to attend to a writer 
who begins his book with the profound remark, 
that ‘‘among the manifold created beings which 
people this globe, man stands aloft, singled out by 
the great distinction, that he is essentially a re- 
flecting being, whereas the brute lives and works 
without consciousness.” Yet, by the way, Sallust 
begins in the same style, ‘‘Os sublime homini 
natura dedit, &c, !” 


The Empyrean ; and Other Poems, By Francis May. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
In ‘ The Empyrean,’ the poet, while considering 
the heavens by night, supposes himself caught up 
by some angelic spirit, and carried to a far-off star, 
where he has clearer views and brighter thoughts 
of Creation’s wonders, and listens to the music of 
the spheres, on earth inaudible. A theme so lofty 
and a field so boundless required more variety of 


author possesses, and his Icarian wings soon and 
sadly fail. In the songs and minor poems Mr. 
May is more successful, and we counsel him to con- 
fine his poetic efforts to these shorter and lower 
flights. The subjects are mostly commonplace, 
but there are some exceptions, such as ‘The Ode 
to Disappointment,’ of which we give the last verse : 


** All gloom is but reversal of bright things, 
There are dark shadows from an angel’s wings, 
Then, Disappointment! ‘neath thee let me sit, 
Heaven casts its shade on earth—and thou art it.” 


The book is dedicated ‘to the memory of John 
Keats.’ 


Hunt's Handbook to the Oficial Catalogues. Two 
Vols. Spicer and Clowes. 

Mr. Hent’s Handbooks, the most useful guides for 
visitors to the various departments of the Exhibi- 
tion, have been collected; and we recommend 
those who are unable to afford the ‘ Official Illus- 
trated Catalogue’ to preserve Mr. Hunt's accurate 
and interesting volumes, as a memento of that 
wonderful collection so soon to be dispersed. 


Monk's Contemporaries. Guizot. Bohn. 
These biographical sketches first appeared in M. 


and have been recently revised by their renowned 





| such substantial merit. 


Not so, however; our | 
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The Stonemason of Saint Point, By Lamartine. 
) ine 

n. } 

ANOTHER addition to the sam 


forms the thirty-third volume. 


Man ual of Anatomy and Ph ysiolo 
Mind. By the Rev. Jame 
Hall, Virtue, and Co, 

THE study of the human mind js to 

neglected in our public schools and universities 

and hence has arisen a materialistic rothgee oy 
sometimes pervades the best and most lat 
works upon anatomy and physiology. Ten 

ciple of studying the mind by internal reflection o, 

self-analysis—that principle which was adopted 

Locke, Hume, Rei -< te 
CKe, » Reid, Thomas Browne Dugald 

Stewart, Kant, and other philosophers, has oe 
superseded by attempts to connect purely intellee. 
tual phenomena with organic conditions which are 
presumed to be the cause of the various sensati 
and emotions, thoughts and passions, which « build 
up the human soul.” It is quite clear that mental 
philosophy can never be made a science purely of 
external observation: no anatomical unravellin 
of cerebral fibres—no chemical analyses of the 
blood or of the constituents of the substance of the 
brain, can ever reveal to us the laws which govern 
the manifestation of thought. These can be dis. 
covered only by reflecting upon our own conscious. 
ness ; and in this way only can we become duly 
impressed with the high rank which the human 
mind holds in creation. 

The Manual before us, by the Rev. Dr. Carlisle, 
supplies a desideratum which has been very long 
felt. It is an elementary work upon intellectual 
philosophy which leads us at once to contemplate 
the mysterious operations—or we might rather 
say, organism of the human soul in its relations 
with the body and the external world. The first 
book is on Sensation and its dependent pheno- 
mena; the second upon Perception; the third 
upon Recognition, and the phenomena dependent 
upon it ; the fourth upon the means which every 
individual mind possesses of affecting other minds. 
We must, however, content ourselves with stating 
that the work is clearly and well executed, and 
cheerfully to recommend Dr. Carlisle's Manual to 
every student engaged in studying philosophically 
the constitution of the mind. 
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Strickland’s Queens of Scotland, Vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
Thomas’s Interest Tables, 4to, cloth, 21s. ats 
Ward's (W.) The World in its Workshop, 12mo, * “4 be. 
Wilson’s (W.) Little Earnest Book, new edition, cot, 
Youatt on the Dog, new edition, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
———————— 





4s, 6d. 








THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

A MEETING of the Royal Commission took Bo 
Tuesday, at which Prince Albert presided. 
result of the meeting was as follows :— en 

« The Commissioners fixed Saturday, 4 bes # id in the 
for closing the Exhibition, A meeting 1810 6. AF the 
building on the 15th October, to receive the ey 
juries, and to take leave of the foreign commit ii, pre. 
this occasion the Commissioners intend fs coal 
sence of the exhibitors, the Jurors, 04 vat Fa 
commissioners, and the members of the 





B 
A VALUABLE addition to Mr. Bohn's **Cheap Series.” | 
Guizot's great work on the Revolution in England, | 


| author, and pubiished in Paris ina separate volume. | 
_ It is gratifying to observe the demand for cheap | 
| literature requiring to be supplied with works of | 
The translater is Mr. 


. . xhibitor$ 
Immediately after, permission will be given to ed = > ae 
| to remove their goods, subject to such 7 : of the 
be made by the executive committee. om pel su 
‘uries and the names of the persons fo “yublis ed in & 
ave been awarded will afterwards va missioners > 
London Gazette. It is the desire of the aoa the jane? 
only to present medals to the individuse cir 
may have awarded them, but to a. hare rendered *° 
great exertions of all the persons W 4 tributing meds 
vices in promoting the Exhibition, by oot of the rep 
each, accompanied by a certificate and & COP! 


| of the juries, 
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jals, of which the designs were originally 
¥ ad yp ‘atended to be applied as follows — That by 
me ‘ard Wyon will be distributed to the prizemen se- 
r. “7 the juries ; that by M. Bonnardel will be given in 
soto cases recommended by the Council of Chairmen, not 
cer . 


a mark of excellence in degree on the part of those who 
ss 


ee. but for reasons which the Council of Chairmen 

— ante to state specially in their reports. The 
— designed by Mr. Adams will be given to the jurors. 
e In addition to these medals the Commissioners propose 

esuse two other medals to be struck, which will be pre- 
a ted respectively to the Exhibitors, and to those who have 
pore other services tothe Exhibition. — : 
me The Commissioners propose to fix a limited period 
within which each individual may make such arrangements 
for receiving his medals, books, and certificates, as may 
best suit his personal convenience. Due notice will be 
given as S00n a3 the Commissioners are able to fix a time 
for the distribution to commence, = 

Among the notable events of the week have been 
the visit of four Iroquois Indians, under the gui- 
dance of Mr. Catlin, who exhibited their war 
whoop in the Building, to the astonishment of the 
company; the arrival of a large display of goods 
from Manchester, and of a set of remarkable bronzes 
from China, contributed by Major Edy; and the 
receipt by the superintendent of the police at the 
Building (Mr. Pearce), and by three of the Inspec- 
tors, of handsome presents from the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales. 
HELIOCHROMY —THE PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 

IN THEIR NATURAL COLOURS. 


M. Niépce de Saint Victor has recently announced 
the discovery of a process by which he is enabled, 
with certainty, to obtain sun-drawn pictures in 
their natural colours. Many of these Heliochromes, 
as they are called, have been sent to London, 
and although they cannot be regarded as _ perfect 
pictures, are most interesting productions, as 
putting beyond all doubt the much discussed pro- 
blem of the possibility of impressing the rays of 
light in their chromatic beauty. M. Niépce de 
Saint Victor has not published the process by which 
the best results have been obtained, but he has 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences a me- 
moir ‘Upon the Relation existing between the 
Colours of certain Coloured Flames with the 
Heliographic Images coloured by Light.’ The 
following isan abstract from that very important 
memoir :— 

If a plate of silver is plunged in a solution of 
sulphate of copper and chloride of sodium, at the 
same time that it is rendered electro-positive by 
means of the voltaic battery, it becomes susceptible 
of coloration, when, being withdrawn from the 
bath, it is exposed to the influence of light. This 
Was first noticed by M. Edmond Becquerel, who, 
by exposing such a plate to the action of the pris- 
matic spectrum, obtained a coloured image of all 
the rays. M. de Saint Victor, thinking there was 
ree relation between the colour which the light 
ae upon a plate of silver and that produced 
py . chloride employed in colouring flame, under- 
rg series of experiments to determine the ques- 
a. of Strontium in general colours flames 
Me particularly those of spirits of wine. If 
uae. a plate of silver in water saturated with 
Gielen ae we have added some chloride 
sainanoes : rn then apply a coloured engraving, 

i ” . us arranged to the sunshine, it will 
Ruled ‘age! minutes that a coloured image is 
(prononce} > 9 reds are much more decided 
. 1e other colours. 
sie &n we would produce the other six rays of the 


8 va, : 
emplo or We operate in the same manner, 
Ying chloride of calcium for the orange, the 


Ypochloride of sodium or of potassium for yellow. 
ho ‘Mpression is best obtained by means of 
wale ean the chloride of nickel; The im- 
pias t ~ blue rays is effected by the use of 
indi, oride of copper and ammonia, as is 
strontium go and the violet with the chloride of 
ne a the sulphate of copper. 
bet obtas ‘X together all these substances, we do 
"fea n, a8 might be 

Which Pa upon the plate a negative image, 
2 in en ey be composed of black and white, 
Palation ad inary photograph. The form of mani- 
opted is to dissolve one-fourth by weight 


| of the chloride with three-fourths of water. 


expected, a coloured image; | 





When 
a salt of copper is added to the solution of hydro- 
chloric acid, about one-tenth more water is to be 
added. When the bath is composed of many sub- 
stances, it is essential to filter or to decant the 
liquor after it has become very clear, and that it be 
preserved for use in a close stoppered bottle. The 
plate being perfectly polished with tripoli powder 
and ammonia, it is connected with the battery and 
plunged into the bath. It assumes first a colour 
nearly black—if it is exposed thus to the light the 
colours are produced slowly, but if the plate is 
brought by heat to a cerise red tint, the operation 
is much more rapid. The time of exposure varies 
much according to the preparation of the plate, but 
we cannot calculate on producing a picture in the 
camera obscura in less than two or three hours. 
‘Tt is very long, without doubt, but the question 
of acceleration having always been madea secondary 
consideration, has not yet occupied my attention. 
However, I have had indications already that the 
fluoride of sodium accelerates the operation.” 
These colours have not yet been permanently 
fixed, but M. de Saint Victor is very sanguine of 
succeeding in this, having already given a certain 
degree of permanence to some of the tints. The 
pictures are now preserved by a sort of lacquer— 
and we have seen specimens which, although they 
have been exposed to diffused light for many hours, 
do not appear to have lost much of their original 
colour. It must not be forgotten that Sir John 
Herschel obtained all the colours of the spectrum 
on paper prepared with the juice of the Corcorus 
Japonica, and Mr. Robert Hunt published several 
processes in 1844, by which colours could be ob- 
tained, but which were not rendered permanent. 





MANUSCRIPTS AND BOOKS OF THE POET GRAY. 


WE have looked over a very remarkable collection 


announced to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- | 


kinsgon, on Thursday next, consisting of many stand- 
ard and rare books, which formed the working 
library of Gray; most of them enriched with mar: 
ginal notesin the poet’s own handwriting, interest- 
ing and valuable, not only for their accuracy, but 
for the astonishing neatness and precision with 
which they have been written. 

The collection, which has been kept for a long 
time in its present complete and well-preserved 
state, is the property of Mr. Penn, a descendant of 
the celebrated William Penn, and its dispersion will 
afford a rare opportunity for procuring some me- 
mento of the writer of ‘ The Elegy.’ 

The catalogue, which is of itself a record of much 
interesting matter, and has been very ably con- 
structed by Mr. Wright and the Rev. John Mitford, 
the author of a life of Gray, enables us to offer 
some description of the objects of interest that will 
be included in the sale. Weare glad to see that 
the proprietor mentions having afforded every 
facility to Mr. Mitford to gather materials from the 
collection, for further illustrations of Gray’s cha- 
racter and writings, and that the ‘ Correspondence’ 
has been recently announced for publication. The 
following are some of the most remarkable :— 

‘Clarendon’s Rebellion and Life,’ 4 vols. folio, 
Oxford, 1707-1759. Abounding with marginal 
notes, beautifully written, and elucidating points 
of historical, genealogical, and biographical interest 
and research. 

Charles Churchill's ‘ Poetical Works,’ 2 vols. in 1. 
4to. London, 1763. With notes, having reference 
to the characters and habits of the persons intro- 
duced in the various poems, and written with but 
little reserve. It is curious to remark, however, 
that the poem, ‘ The Ghost,’ in which Gray is allu- 
ded to, has been rejected from this copy of the 
collected original editions. at 

Gawin Douglas. ‘Heir beginnis ane treatise 
callit, The palice of honour, compilit be M. Gawine 
Dowglas, bischop of Dunkeld. Imprinted at Edin- 


burgh be Johne Ros for Hen. Charteris, 1579.’ | 


4to. This is a transcript of an exceedingly rare 
book, of which, it is said, two copies only are 
known; it was copied for Gray when he was col- 


lecting materials for the projected History of Eng; 
lish Poetry. 

Virgil. Translated by Mr. Dryden. 3 vols. 
8vo. London, 1790. With Autograph ‘Thos, 
Gray, 1731,” on the fly-leaf of each volume. On 
the back of the portrait belonging to Vol. I., there 
is an inscription, ‘‘ Ex Libris A. Pope, 1710 ;” in 
each volume the name is repeated, and though 
evidently the same handwriting, not precisely in 
the same way; singular to notice, the name ‘ Pope’ 
has in each instance been altered, by the additions 
of a tail to the P and a final r, thereby rendering 
the name as that of ‘Roper,’ but a very little ex- 
amination will suffice to make obvious that origi- 
nally it was ‘Pope.’ From the character of the 
writing and a general resemblance to known auto- 
graphs, it is presumed to be that of the poet. 
Throughout the volumes, many passages have 
comma-like marks in MS. affixed, more especially 
in the pastoral poems, Several of the plates are 
partly coloured, school-boy fashion. The date to 
Gray's Autograph, 1731, gives a peculiar interest 
to this book, in connexion with the following 
‘Reminiscence’ of the Rev. Norton Nicholls—‘‘I 
asked Mr. Gray if he recollected when he first per- 
ceived in himself any symptoms of poetry ; he 
answered that he believed it was when at Eton he 
began to take pleasure in reading ‘ Virgil’ for his 
own amusement, and not in school-hours or as a 
task.” 

The ‘ Systema Nature’ of Linneus (Svo, Holmia, 
1758-59.) The interleaving and margins of the 
printed pages are covered with manuscript notes, 
emendations, and additions ; occasionally illustrated 
or elucidated by pen-and-ink drawings of birds, 
insects, moths, butterflies, &c.; all most beauti- 
fully executed with Gray’s peculiar neatness and 
distinctness, Special reference is made to this book 
by Mason, in his ‘Memoirs of Gray,’ 4to, York, 
1775, and in Mathias’s edition of Gray’s works. 

The ‘ Naturalist’s Journal’ is a volume of similar 
interest; the entries begin January Ist, 1767, and 
| extend with scarcely an intermission to May 18, 
1771. Itis a diary of Gray’s life, with notices of 
natural phenomena, from day to day, of great 
value to the naturalist ; the routes of several jour- 
neys, distance travelled, fare met with, descriptions 
of scenery and antiquities. 

Amongst the MSS. that of ‘The Elegy,’ which 
there seems to be fair evidence is the original 
autograph, is the most interesting; it is inscribed 
‘Stanzas wrote in a Country Churchyard.’ The 
MS. copy at Cambridge is also so inscribed, but 
does not contain some stanzas which are in this, 
Mason has written upon this MS. “ Original copy 
of the Elegy.” 

Another literary curiosity is the little Note left 
on Gray's table by Lady Schaub, (see Mason's 
‘Life of Gray,’ 4to, 1775, p. 211,) with which 
originated the friendly intimacy at Lady Cobham's, 
and the composition of the ‘ Long Story,’ and the 
Autograph of the ‘Long Story.’ This is followed 
by Miss Speed’s complimentary Letter, acknow- 
ledging the arrival of the ‘ performance,’ and in- 
timating the amusement it had afforded. 

There is also the first sketch of his Latin Inaugura- 
tion Speech, on his appointment to the Professor- 
ship at Cambridge, a fragment, the loss of which 
is regretted in Mathias’s edition of his works, 

A Volume of Odes, printed at Strawberry-hill, 
1727, with MS. notes by Gray, which, he says, he 
added, ‘ partly from justice, to acknowledge a debt 
when I had borrowed anything: partly from ill 
vemper, just to tell the gentle reader, that Edward 
the First was not Oliver Cromwell, nor Queen 
Elizabeth the Witch of Endor.” 

Of these it was that Walpole wrote—‘ With 
what do you think we open? Cedite, Romani Im- 
pressores—with nothing under Graii Carmina. I 
found him in town last week: he had brought his 
two Odes to be printed. I snatched them out of 
Dodsley’s hands, and they are to be the first fruits 
| of my press.” 

A bust and some engraved portraits belong to 
the collection, and a picture of the churchyard of 
| Stoke Poges, Bucks, by Baron, a present from Sir 
Edward Walpole, and that of which Horace Walpole 
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wrote to Mason—‘‘ My brother has given me the 
view of Gray’s tomb and churchyard, very prettily 
done, and inspired by Gray’s own melancholy. I 
have hung it here in my favourite blue room, as a 
companion to Madame de Sevigny’s Hotel de Car- 
navalet, and call them my Penseroso and Allegro.” 

We have seldom had oceasion to direct attention 
to a more unique and interesting collection. 


DR. OKEN, 


WE have just received intelligence of the death of 
the famous naturalist, Dr. Lorenz Oken, whose 
theory of the Cranial Homologies effected a revolu- 
tion in philosophical anatomy, and led the way to 
the admirable researches of our own Owen. The 
name of Oken is in this country most commonly 
associated with his ‘ Physio-philosophy,’ a transla- 
tion of which work, by Mr. Tulk, was published 
by the Ray Society. It abounds in admirable 
generalizations, unfortunately immersed in much 
that is false and fantastic, and clothed in the 
cloudiest phraseology of German transcendental 
metaphysics. Oken’s researches and speculations 
(for he was as practical as he was dreamy) extended 
over all departments of natural history. Of the 
value he set upon facts, and the industry with 
which he collected them, a lasting monument 
exists in the volumes of the ‘Isis,’ a vast library 
of abstracts of the science of his time, founded and 
conducted by him as a periodical, Few men have 
had greater influence on European science than 
Oken, Until forced to quit Germany on account 
of his political opinions, he held a Professorship at 
Jena, Latterly he was Professor of Natural 
History at the University of Zurich, in which city 
he died a few days since, at the advanced age of 
seventy-three years. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Thursday, 
A coop deal of attention has lately been paid in 
this city to a project for navigating balloons, put 
forth by a Monsieur Petin, a respectable tradesman. 
After many years’ patient study, M. Petin has 
come to the conclusion that balloons can be pro- 
pelled in the air, as easily as vessels on water, by 
-what he calls ‘a rupture of the equilibrium of the 
air;’ in other words, that the air can be made a 
resisting power, a point d’appui, by being cut 
obliquely. Thus, instead of sailing horizontally, 
he proposes alternately to ascend and descend in 
an oblique direction, and at each ascent and de- 
scent he contends that the balloon can be driven 
forward. The apparatus he employs is on a 
gigantic scale. First, there is an immense frame- 
work, seventy yards long by ten wide, and to it 
three large balloons are to be attached ; connected 
with the framework are large frames of sail-cloth, 
which open and close, somewhat like those of a 
conservatory. When all these frames are closed, 
the resistance of the air is alike on all, and the 
machine swims horizontally; but when some at 
one end are opened, the resistance of the air be- 
comes unequal, and the machine rises or descends. 
Advantage is taken of this movement to propel the 
balloon 4 means of a screw, worked by a me- 
chanical apparatus. I am afraid that this brief 
explanation will not be very intelligible ; but it is 
not easy to describe in a few lines a gigantic 
structure of singularly complicated movement. 
Suffice it to say, that M. Petin, who is a very in- 
telligent man, has the fullest confidence in his 
invention, and that he promises, before the end of 
the present month, to demonstrate its practicability 
by actually driving his immense machine in any 
direction in spite of the wind. Scientifie men, who 
have examined his plans, admit that there is great 
ingenuity in his idea of cutting the air obliquely 
up and down; but they fear that he has not pro- 
vided a propelling force of sufficient power. Alto- 
gether, however, his experiment excites very great 
interest ; and even if it should fail, the conviction 
that the present generation will live to see balloons 
directed will not be diminished. Franklin said in 
1783, on witnessing the daring ascent of Pilatre 


des Rosiers in presence of the King and coutt, 








“The balloon is a child just born!” and surely it 
is now high time for it to have attained maturity. 

You may remember that some months ago I gave 
you a long account of an action brought by the 
directors of the Bibliothéque Nationale against M. 
Feuillet de Conches, an eminent employé of the 
department of foreign affairs, and a distinguished 
autograph collector, to recover from him a letter 
written by old Michel Montaigne, the renowned 
author of the Essais, The letter in question (it was 
written by Montaigne to a judge, on behalf of a 
protégé of his who had fallen into some legal scrape) 
had been in M. Feuillet’s possession for upwards of 
thirty years, and had been given to him by a de- 
ceased historian as a recompense for some literary 
services; but there was good reason to believe that 
it had been stolen—though when, or how, no one 
can tell—from the collection of manuscripts at the 
Bibliothéque :—in fact it had been torn out of a 
book in which it had been bound, and the title of 
it had been blotted out of the catalogue. The 
Court of Appeal has just given judgment to the 
effect that the letter is the undoubted property of 
the National Library, and that M. Feuillet must 
give it up at once, or pay 4007. damages. The 
decision has created some sensation in literary 
circles, as it amounts to a sort of imputation on M. 
Feuillet’s honesty—he having only resisted the 
claim of the Library people because they would not 
make a public acknowledgment that he, at all 
events, had come honestly by the letter. It is also 
of considerable importance in another point of view 
as it is not doubted that the authorities of the 
Library will, on the strength of it, lay claim to a 
vast number of valuable documents now in private 
hands, but which were once public property, or 
which are supposed to have been so. There is no 
doubt that the manuscript department of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale has been most scandalously 
robbed during the last thirty years:—it is, how- 
ever, considered very hard that the authorities 
should now try to repair their past negligence by 
proceeding against gentlemen of the highest respec- 
tability as receivers of stolen goods. 

The Gazette, on the opening of the Exhibition, 
drew the attention of its readers to certain very 
droll lucubrations on London and on English man- 
ners and customs, supplied by one M. Jules de 
Prémary to the Patrie newspaper. These good 
French people have taken all the scribe’s assertions 
for gospel, and have considered his opinions on 
men and things to be marked with the most pro- 
found wisdom. Accordingly a publisher has col- 
lected the letters into a volume, and has got 
Prémary to add a few more chapters in the same 
style. An Englishman would perhaps be warranted 
in sneering at the French for their gullibility in 
accepting outrageous caricatures for true pictures 
of them, their manners, and their country: but 
these things are drawn with such laughing good 
nature, and such easy impudence, that it would be 
ungracious to be offended. Besides, it is a fixed 
idea of the French, that the English are a nation 
of grotesques, and you might as well attempt to 
run away with the towers of Notre Dame, as to try 
to convince them of the contrary. 

An audacious speculator is filling the newspapers 
with advertisements offering ‘thirty days’ plea- 
sure ” for fifteen francs—the pleasure to consist of 
a daily visit to the theatre, to a dancing garden, 
to an exhibition, or to some other place of public 
resort. His calculation is, that the smallness of the 
sum will cause at least 200,000 provincials to come 
to Paris; that this will give him 120,0007. in our 
money ; and that, with that amount he will be able 
to line the whole of every theatre and place of 
amusement—also (of course) to put money in his 
own purse, He assumes, no doubt, that the 
theatres, &e., will be glad, at this dull season, to 
treat with him at reduced prices; but even if they 
should not, he asserts that he will still be able to 
fulfil his engagement with his subscribers, and leave 
himself a profit besides. If his plan should succeed, 
it will no doubt be generally adopted by theatrical 
managers and caterers for public amusements ; as, 
when business is dull, they will only have to make 
an arrangement amongst themselves for offering a 








series of “pleasures” at a very modera 
attract provincials en magse. 
' Béranger’s songs, in addition to h 
light of all classes of French society, from the 

' tety, trom the duke 
and duchess down to the curries and the ori — 
in addition to being admired in the age 
applauded in the drawing-room, and wae Bn 
the garret, roared in the tavern, and carolled in 
the workshop—are now being served un ye 
stage in the shape of vaudevilles, Within the last 
few months the world-renowned ‘ Lisette.’ the 
‘Grandmére,’ ‘ Roger Bontemps,’ and I know te 
how many other of his exquisite songs have Are 
transformed into plays; and this week there eat 
been ‘La Gotton’ spun out into five acts. and ‘La 
Bouquetiére et le Croque-Mort.’ In finding the 
plot and personages of a drama in a simple sy ng of 
a score lines, not a little ingenuity is displayed by 
the dramatist; but how gloriously rich must the 
poet have been to have put so much in so narr 
a space ! 
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VARIETIES. 

Assyrian Discoveries.—At a recent meeting of 
the Royal Society of Literature, Colonel Rawlinson 
read a most interesting paper, containing the 
announcement of a discovery of great historical 
importance. In looking over the large collection 
of new cuneiform inscriptions recently brought by 
Mr. Layard from Assyria, the Colonel has met with 
one recording the annals of the ‘‘ Koyunjik King,” 
Under the head of the third year occurs a notice 
which determinately proves the king in question 
to be the biblical Sennacherib, and contains some 
other remarkable verifications of Scripture. The 
record, after giving an account of the king's war 
against the King of Sidon, and describing the 
battle between the Assyrians and Egyptians, in 
conformity with the statements of Josephus and 
Herodotus, presents a distinct notice of the pro- 
ceedings of Sennacherib against Hezekiah, King of 
Judea, The names in the inscription are Ahaza- 
kiyah, Ursalimma, and Jehuda; and the tribute 
which the Jewish king pays, in order to free him- 
self from his enemy, is stated almost in the very 
words of Scripture. The annals of Sennacherib 
in this inscription extend over seven years, and a 
cylinder has been met with which gives the events 
of two yearsmore, Other points of identity between 
these annals and the Greek and biblical notices of 
Sennacherib likewise occur; but the chief point of 
interest is the establishment of the identity of the 
king who built the great palace of Koyunjik with 
that sovereign. A secure starting-place 1s now 
obtained for historical research, and a rapid pro- 
gress will be made in fixing the Assyrian chronology. 
Colonel Rawlinson’s paper was read at one of the 
four extra evening meetings which the Society has 
held this season for the reception of its foreign 
members and friends. The Earl of Carlisle was 
in the chair. mg 

Ascent of Mont Blane.—Mr. Floyd, Mr. Phillips, 
Mr Albert Smith, and another gentleman, we 
believe Mr. F. Peel, have succeeded in the — 
of Mont Blane, which they accomplished ye : 
12th and 13th inst. By a letter from Mr. A - 
Smith, printed in The Times of the “Y¥ bg 
learn that the party, accompanied y 1s 
guides, left Chamouny at 7 o'clock in ap geo 
on Tuesday, and got to their bivouac on the ¢ ide 
at the Grands Mulets at 4 o'clock. Here va | po 
a fire and dined, and at midnight started 4% 


4 long the 
ith lanterns, as the moon was not up, along 
Glad reaching the Grand Platesa 


lacier de Tacconay, Vs 
(where the avalanche swept away Dr. ~~ 
party in 1820) about 4 o’clock in the morals 


After a great deal of trouble amongst veal ty 
and having at times to cut each footste ta Cth 
with hatchets, they scaled the Mur de 

and got to the summit of Mont Blanc at ros po 
9 o'clock on Wednesday morning, oer p> se 
mained half an hour in the es coer 9 
fectly cloudless view. In descent ings The 
back to the Grands Mulets by 1 © cloc Pees ee 
dangerous part of the journey then _ 

the extreme heat of the day had 
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-ertnes at every step to give way beneath them. 


' were, however, all tied together with cords; 
ver | this one of the party would have been lost. 
- reoaivel in safety at Chamouny at half-past 
yy Aree in the evening, where the whole village 
~ nad out to meet them. Mr. Smith believes they 
je the largest party ever assembled together 


ow on the Glacier du Bossons, which | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


on the summit ; but the increased number of guides | 


yas necessary from the treacherous state of the | 


snow, after the bad weather that had lately Lp 
yailed. Another ascent has since been effected by 
a second party. 

Dulwich College. —The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has given his decision, as Visitor, upon the petition 
resented to him by several of the ‘ Assistants’ of 
the College. It will be recollected that the inves- 
tigation which some time since took place before the 
Archbishop, assisted by Mr. Justice Patteson and 
the Queen’s Advocate as assessors, lasted two days, 
and that the petitioners and the master, warden, 
and fellows, (the parties in the enjoyment of the 
property of the College,) were represented by coun- 
sel, The petition alleged, that in the management 


.sf the school at Dulwich College the intention of 


the founder was not fully carried out, inasmuch as 
the twelve poor scholars did not receive such in- 
struction as would fit them, according to their 
capacities, either to be placed out as apprentices, or 
to be sent to the universities for the completion of 
alearned education, which intention ought to be car- 
ried into effect as nearly as the altered circum- 
stances of the times would permit. The Archbishop 
has ordered that further accommodation be pro- 
vided for the benefit of the poor scholars—that all 
boys be instructed as heretofore up to the age of 
fourteen, when they are to be apprenticed, except 
such (not to exceed four at one time) as the master, 
warden, and fellows select to remain in the college 
on account of superior talent. These (who are not 
to remain beyond the age of fifteen or sixteen) are 
to receive instruction in surveying, engineering, 
chemistry, or any of the applied sciences, and are 
then to be placed out, or, in case of special talent, 
to be sent to the university. Additional instruc- 
tion is to be afforded at the expense of the College, 
and suitable allowances, either annual or in gross, 
to be made by way of preferment to boys at their 
departure, as well as to those apprenticed or other- 
wise put out or sent to the university. Such an 
investigation as has been made into the conduct of 
the Dulwich school, and such an alteration as has 
been effected in the appropriation of the revenues 
of this wealthy charity, is sadly required in the 
cases of many other richly endowed schools. 
Pree Library and Museum at Liverpool. — Nego- 
tations have been for some time pending with the 
Royal Institution and the Corporation of Liverpool, 
relative to the establishment of a Free Library, to 
be open every day, anda Museum. The Corpora- 
ton have now agreed to endow the institution with 
heer per annum, and the trustees of the Royal 
pws ig transfer their gallery of art to the 
aild addin’ ~ Corporation also undertaking to 
~ oe rooms on the present site of the 
completion ae and schools, J he successful 
onan py ot arrangement 1s mainly due to 
collection ae gn of the late Earl of Derby 8 
natural histor: ung iabitants of Liverpool. The 
of 15.000 « ¥ collection of the late Earl consists 
birds of Me seanet including a great number of 
fed and ie ind, which have all been classi- 
callection will af y peeowved; this portion of the 
or the sy ve Called ‘The Derby Museum. 
erected, it is wee’ — until the new building is 
Upper rooms - - gs to place the noble gift in the 
British Aaey sen News-room. 

it eighth Anata) © ogueal A ssociation commenced 

D We thd alan by peeeay ee at 
e ort of the proceedings 

the Congress until its termination. J 
Parisians mg or the past week we have, as the 
Y, been assisting at the obsequies of the 


times of Mg nidt the ominous signs of ‘ the last 
Fret penalties omit, and Meyerbeer, and the 
though wo ok te adieus of prima donnas. Still, 
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dilettanti of the ‘stalls,’ and the graceful votaries 
of Euterpe of the ‘ grand tier,’ the houses are any- 
thing but deserted by our country cousins and the 
crowds of foreigners. The re-appearance of Sontag 
in her favourite part of Rosina in the Barbiere, and 
Susanna in the Nozze di Figaro, has given some life 
and interest to the somewhat flagging perform- 
ances; she returns also as Maria in the Figlia del 
Reggimento, for her farewell. Parting with one 
favourite, we shall have to welcome another, in 
Fanny Cerito, who comes to charm us once more in 
the really poetic ballet of Ondine; her fascinating 
‘shadow dance’ remains asa pleasant dream on our 
memory.—At Covent Garden the Ofello was given 
last night, with Grisi as Desdemona, and Tamberlik 
the Othello, of which we shall have to speak more 
fully next week. 

Worcester Musical Festival.—This meeting of the 
choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, is 
fixed for the four days beginning on the 26th of 
August. On the second day the Elijah will be 
given, Herr Formes singing the principal bass 
part, Mr. Lockey the tenor, Misses Dolby, Williams, 
and Birch filling the other parts. Mdlle. Cruvelli, 
however, will take the air ‘ Hear ye, Israel,’ which 
opens the second part of the oratorio, and Mr, 
Sims Reeves sings in the quartette. T'wo oratorios 
are to be performed on the third day—Samson 
(Handel), Zhe Last Judgment (Spohr),—by all the 
principals; Madame Castellan singing ‘Ye men 
of Gaza,’ and Mdlle. Cruvelli ‘Let the bright 
seraphim ;’ and between the oratorios Miss Birch 
will sing the ‘ Holy, holy,’ and Madame Castellan 
‘With verdure clad.’ The Messiah will occupy the 
last day. The ensuing concerts will include 7'h« 
Walpurgis Night of Mendelssohn, selections from 
Spohr’s Jessonda and Weber's Euryanthe, with a 
new cantata called Fridolin, the musie by Mr. F. 
Mori. The band will be led by Mr. Blagrove, and, 
with the chorus, will number 300 performers, a 
portion of whom are selected from the Opera houses 
and the Philharmonic society. 

The Art Union.—The fifteenth annual report of 
this Society for the encouragement of art and 
artists gives a very favourable view of the success 
which has continued to attend the efforts of the coun- 
cil since its first establishment, when the annual 
revenue, now amounting to 11,470/., was only 489. 
We have seen the admirable engraving of ‘The Eng- 
lish Merrymaking in the Olden Time,’ by Mr. Holl, 
after the picture by Mr. Frith, A.R.A., which is a 
very successful reproduction of the original, giving 
all the brilliant and characteristic touches of the 
painter with excellent semblance ; it is also superior 
in every respect to any other of the engravings 
presented as a bonus to the subscribers, and a 
worthy acknowledgment of the liberal patronage 
the public now gives to the Society. The reserved 
fund of the past year amounted to 4204/., and 
4658l. was set apart for 547 prizes, in addition to 
which 109 paintings and drawings were obtained 
by the subscribers themselves, at sums beyond the 
value of their prizes ranging from 400/. to 10/, 

Mr. Roach Smith has announced his intention to 
publish, by subscription, an Illustrated Catalogue 
of his Museum of Antiquities, composed principally 
of remains of the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Medi- 
eval periods, discovered in the bed of the Thames, 
and during excavations in London. 

M. de Léiwenstern.—The valuable services ren- 
dered to philological science by our esteemed cor- 
respondent, the Chevalier Isidore de Liwenstern, 
whose early and successful researches into the cunei- 
form writing were many of them first published 
in our columns, have just received a very flatter- 
ing acknowledgment. On the recent occasion of 
M. de Liwenstern’s election as a Corresponding 
Associate of the Academy of Sciences at Turin, the 
Emperor of Austria presented him with a valuable 
diamond ring, bearing the imperial initials, in testi- 
mony of his appreciation of the Chevalier’s scien- 
tific labours. 

Herr Von Grueber, one of the most distinguished 
savans and authors of Germany, has just died at 
Halle, aged 77. In addition to numerous learned 
works on history, archwology, mythology, &c., he 
was one of the founders, and the principal editor of 
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the celebrated ‘ Universal Encyclopedia,’ in 108 
volumes, 

Education of the Middle Classes.—The insuffi- 
ciency of the education usually afforded to the 
middle classes is beginning to be felt in various 
quarters. The Court of Examiners of the Apo- 
theearies’ Company report ‘‘ that the grand ob- 
stacle to the acquisition of sound medical know- 
ledge is the general want of preliminary education,” 
and they propose to institute an examination in 
classics and mathematics for the junior students, 
which for the present will be only voluntary, A 
similar regulation is under consideration by the 
examiners in another profession, whose extended 
ranks are almost exclusively recruited from the 
middle classes. 

Cleopatra's Needle. —Correspondents of The Times 
offer various suggestions as to the transportation 
and destination of this trophy, One is, that it could 
easily be enclosed in an air-tight case of boiler- 
plate, and thus floated and towed to England by a 
steam-tug, a plan that seems practicable enough 
and meritorious from its ingenuity, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Wr have not space to insert Mr. Purday’s letter. 
Received :—T.; A Censor; and M.A, 








KATE AND ELLEN BATEMAN, 


_ T JAMES'S THEATRE 
is King Street, St. James's. 

FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND OF KATE AND 

ELLEN BATEMAN. 

Mr. BARNUM respectfully announces to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Public in general, that he has taken the above Theatre 
for the purpose of introducing to their notice those celebrated 
Juvenile Dramatic Performers, KATE and ELLEN BATEMAN 
(only Kight and Sia Fears af Age). Doorsopen at 7 o'Clock, to com 
mence at half-past 7. 

On Monday Evening, August 25,1851, will be presented a Come. 
dietta, entitled THE CAPTAIN'S NOT A-MISS. General Storm- 
well, Mr. Granby; Captain Daring, Mr. John Webster; John 
Stock, Mr. Artaud; Emily, Miss Villiers; Fanny, Miss C. Tellett 

To be followed by the Fifth Act of Shakspeare's Tragedy, 
RICHARD IIL. Richard IL, by Ellen Bateman, Richmond, 
by Kate Bateman 

Grand Pas Espagnol, ** La Manola,'’ by Mdlle. Therese Cushnie 
and M. Milano 

After which will be presented, first time in London, an entirely 
new petite Comedy, adapted expressly for Kate and Ellen Bate- 
man, entitled THE YOUNG COUPLE. Charles de Blonville, 
Ellen Bateman; Henrietta de Vigny, Kate Bateman 

To conelude with a New Ballet Divertissement from LA VI 
VANDIERE. The Marquis, Mr. Beckett; Baron, Mr. M. Ellar; 
Picot, Mr. ‘T. Matthews; Henri (le Postillon), M. Milano; Rosetta 
the Vivandiere’, Malle. Therese Cushnie. 

Private Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, may be secured at Mr. 
Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and at the Box 
Office of the Theatre, which is open daily from }1 till 5 o'clock 


FOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s Park.— 

4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 
is exhibited daily from 12 to 6 o'clock, together with the ELE- 
PHANT CALF and the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, at Four o'clock, 
on every Saturday until further notice. Admission, ls.; on 
MONDAYS, 6d. 


|] EEVE AND NICHOLS, PRINTERS AND 
/ LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description of work 
connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the best style, and 
at moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History 
Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &c., lithographed 
from Nature or from Drawings, by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in black or colours, 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c,, completed for publication with 
artistic correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted 
in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel, 

N.B.—Estimates given for printing and lithography on the most 
reasonable terms. 

Heathcock Court, 414, Strand. 











\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM- 
A PLIMENTARY. — The Proprictor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best deseription 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
establishment at a moment's notice, Estimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to familics, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or eon- 
dition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mourning 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either in town or 
into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 

W. C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 


MAA MANNING, GEORGE MARS ING, 
a and BLOOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and 4 plan of the Kitehen 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and Potash Farm, 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSBAUD 
and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.—Admission, Large 
Room, ls.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 
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COTTISH 


PARLIAMENT. 


Charles Cowan, Esq., M.P. 
William CampbelJ, Esq. of 
Tilliechewan. 


MONEY. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE BY MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Estastisuep i 1837. Ixconrornatzp sr Srzctau AcT oF 


LONDON OFFICE—12, MOORGATE STREET. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. W. Johnston, of Kirkhill, Lord Provost of the 
City of Edinburgh. 


John Masterman, Esq., 35, 
Nicholas Lane. 
James Peddie, Esq., W.8. 


Morvat AsevugaNncB BY VERY MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Wore Paorits pivipen aMonost THE ASSURED EXCLUSIVELY. 
PoLicies INDISPUTABLE UNLESS OBTAINED BY FRAUD. No ENTRY 


Annual Premiums for £100 with Whole Profits. 











Age2o | 25 | 30 | 35 





{| 40 | 


| «0 | 55 
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Annual Premiums for £100, with Whole Profits, payable for 
21 years only. 












Age2zo | 25 | 3 | 
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A com 


of these Premiums with those of any other Office, 
will at once show the immediate advantages secured in the SCOT- 
TISH PROVIDENT. The Premiuins payable for 21 years only 
cep eneety the same as many offices require during the whole of 


Forms of Proposal; Prospectus, containing full Tables ; Reports 
of the proceedings at the Annual Meetings, and every information, 
may be obtained at the Head Office in Edinburgh, or at the 

Orriczs tn Lonpow, No. 12, MOORGATE STREET. 
GEORGE GRANT, 
Agent and Secretary to London Branch. 
































BUILDINGS. 


Awwnvat Income, £150,000. 


Henry B. Alexander, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. 

Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. 


J. A. Beaumont, Esq., 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D., F.8.8.,29, Upper Montague Street, 
Montague Square. 

Ninereen Twentietns oF tHe Parorirs arn& DivipED aMona 
THE INSURED. 

p Ezamples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT 
STREET. CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
EstTaslisnen 1806. 

Pottcy Hotogas’ Carpirat, £1,192,818. 

Bonvses Dectaren, £743,000, 

Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001 450. 

PRESIvENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 
Diaecrors. 
Tue Rev. Jawes Suenman, Chairman. 
Heyayr Brexncowr Cuvrcaitt, Esa., Deputy-Chairman. 


William Ostler, Req. 

Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 

George Round, Esq. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Capt. William John Williams. 


anaging Director. 

























































| Bonuses added 
| subsequently, 
| we cd —. Original Premium. | to be further 
ay: , ; increased an- 
nually. 
£ £a.d. £ 28. d. 
1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished. 1222 2 0 
1811 } 1000 33 19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
| Total with 
Policy Date Sum Bonuses additions, to be 
No. F Insured. added. further in- 
creased. 
£ ee @& | £:2d 
621 1807 900 98212 1 | 188212 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 6 6 2360 5 6 
$3392 | 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 












60, Regent Str 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 

ect. 











than Three 
Pounds — 


of Diseased Lives. 


last Division of Profits. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 
During the Ten Years this Societ 
Thousand 


has been established, more 
Two Hundred Policies have been issued ,— 
Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thousand 


Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to upwards of Fifty- 
three Thousand Pounds. 
This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 


Healthy Lives assured at lower rates than at most other Offices. 
A Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum was added to the policies at 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society's Agents in the country. 

FP. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





eucies, the Court 
Letters Patent. 


























NITED SERVICE and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE and GUARANTEE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Royal Letters Patent. 

The business of this office embraces all classes, in every condl- 
tion of life, within the United Kingdom, its colonies, and depend- 
of Directors being thus empowered by the 


DISTINCTIVE ADVANTAGES. 
The forfeiture of Policies from non-payment of premiums 
= , — _- of — — calculated. Assignments 
¥ substitu es. Guarantee policies combined 
with life, at half the waned sates. “3 
Prospectuses and tables obtained at the offices, 
Charing Cross; or by letter addressed to 
WM. PARKIN, Esq., Manager. 


20, Cockspur 





PAGE INSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Hon, Jonx Cuttwrnp Tatsor, Q.C., Chairman. 
Water Anperson Peacock, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. | Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. 

Thomas Boddington, Esq | Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 

Thomas Devas, Esq. Joshua Lock wood, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
Avpirors—John Gascoigne Lynde, Esq.; Thomas Godfrey 
Sambrooke, Esq. 
Puysician—George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S. 
15, Welbeck Street. 

Scaozons—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square ; William 
Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
Acrvary anp Secretary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 George III., and is regulated by deed enrolled in 
the High Court of Chancery. 

It was originally a strictly proprietary one. Subsequently the 
assured were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, and 
received their first bonus in 1840. At the second division of sur- 
plus, in 1847, it was determined that the future divisions should 
be quinquennial. Hence the next one will take place in 1852. 

The Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 
in the kingdom. 

To the present time (1850) the assured have received, in satisfac- 
tion of their claims, upwards of £1,220,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income is about £125,000. 

At the last division of surplus, about £100,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, to reside in 
any country—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere— 
distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
charge. 

Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. 

The annual reports of the Company's state and progress, prospec- 
tuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on applica- 
tion at the office, or to any of the Company’s agents. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. Empowered by 
Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. IX. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Colonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
George Bevington, Esq., Neck- | John Drewett, Esq., 4, Princes 
inger Mills, Bermondsey. Street, Bank. 

William Bardgett, Esq., Fen- | Erasmus R. Foster, Esq., Cold 
church Street. Harbour Lane, Camberwell. 
F. P. Cockerill, Esq., Shadwell | T. S. Girdler, Esq., Tokenhouse 

and Twickenham. Yard. 

George Cohen, Esq., Shacklewell | H. L. Smale, Esq., Doctors’ 
Millis Coventry, Esq., White | Commons. 
Hart Court, Lombard Street. 
Bankers—Messrs. Drewett, FOwler, and Fowler, 4, Princes 
Street, Bank. 
Solicitors—Messrs. M‘Leod and Stenning, London Street, 
Fenchurch Street. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual 
Premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, with the option of paying off the arrears of premiums at 
any time, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured 
should the Policy become a claim 

FOR SECURING LOANS AND DEBTS. 

A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and Debts, 
by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, but gradu- 
ally increasing Premiums. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’Clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 

Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100, for the 
Whole Term of Life. 














Age. | Half premium Whole premium | 
“| for seven years. after seven years. 
| £a. d. £e. d. 
80 | 119 . 2.4 
40 i 218 4 } 
50 22 6 4650 
60 36 8 613 4 








E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the 
mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon application at 
the Office, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London; or of the several 
Agents throughout the country. 


[eAMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 

AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 
London, and at Calcutta. 

CAPITAL, £500,000. 
DIRECTORS, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Bsq. Colonel Ouseley. 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Socicty’s Policies on 
open scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 





Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 


and Reversions. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar- 
dians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G. J. Fanrancr, Esq., FIA. 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
&c., may be obtained from E. F. LEEKS, Secrzrany. 











J 2, 
MUTRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ac 
Every variety ofp CLS TION: 23, Pall Mal : AS. 
y variety of assurance inens eutental 
Granted on good security. ance business entertained and 
The tables are based on the ex rienc 2.00 
Non profit premium for assuring “0. nee assurers. 
£2 Os. 9d.; 40, £2 15s. 8d. NUP, SI Vs. 74. 99, 
Profit scale. Age 20, £1 lds, 9d.; 30, £2 6s.- 49 £3 Is. 104 
W. BRIDGES, Actuary and Secretary 
" 7 . ~——_e! a 
’ y yyy, eee 
a5 SRUDEN TIAL MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
NVESTMENT and LOAN Ass ION. 14. cas 
Place, Blackfriars. ASSOCIATION, 14, Chatham 
The Rey. Dr. WORTHINGTON c 
1. tate assurance in all its forms. GTON, Cuarnacay, 
- Loans on real and personal securitie ; 
3. Half-premiums, as per table. oe ae SS. 
4. Loans to the clergy for endowment. 


JOHN SHILLINGLAW, Secretary 


. 1 ’ - "00+ 
(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
é ASSURANCE SOCIETY. : 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the usual D 
per cent. (less income tax) on the paid-up Capital o 
the Society, will be PAYABLE at this Office on 
N yy Lyi 20th day of August inst, 
OF PARLIAMENT.—In consequence o TS C0 
ferred by an act obtained in the cousten of 1850, the omens A 
which came into operation on the Ist of last month advantages 
and privileges will accrue to all persons NOW ASSURING ae 
extent greater than can be derived from most other offices “The 
particulars are set forthin a report and a new prospectus. to * 
procured (free of expense) by addressing a line to ame 
GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident See 
99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, nh ae my 


EXCEBDINGLY SELECT, CHOICE, AND VALUABLE COLLEC. 
TION OF ENGRAVINGS, IN THE HIGHEST CONDITION, THE 
PROPERTY OF A DISTINGUISHED COLLECTOR. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDN ESDAY, August 
27, at 1 precisely, a small but very VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS, the property of a distinguished Collector, formed 
thirty years since, chiefly from the Durand Collection, and inelud 
ing beautiful proofs of the Last Supper and the Aurora, by Raphael 
Morghen, in unique states; the Instruction Pat¢ rnelle, by Willie, 
an exquisite proof, with large margin, with several other speci 
mens of his works; works of Sir Robert Strange, choice early 
proofs and impressions, purchased from the French printer of the 
plates in Paris; works of Woollett, several of them fine proofs: 
beautiful examples of Bolswert, Vosterman, Edelinck, Drevet, 
Masson, &c., in the rarest states of the plates; engravings after 
the works of the great Itulian painters, portfolios, &c. May be 
viewed two days previous, and catalogues had; if in the country, 
on receipt of six postage stamps. 


HIGHLY INTERESTING COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS AND 
BOOKS OF THE PORT GRAY. 


N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, August 28, 
at 1 precisely, unless previously disposed of intact, in which case 
due notice will be given, a most INTERESTING COLLECTION 
of MANUSCRIPTS and BOOKS of the Poet GRAY, the whole in 
beautiful condition; also of various editions of his works, a post- 
humous bust, a painting, View of Gray’s Tomb and Churchyard, 
by Baron, five original drawings by Westall, R.A., &. In the 
event of sale, to be viewed three days prior, and catalogues had 
if in the country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 


NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS, 


HEL AND SON have erected some extensive 
Warcrooms for the purpose of keeping every description 
of Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manufac- 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of 
every shape and pattern; and in wooden Bedsteads their Looms 
are sufficiently extensive to allow them to fit up a varie ty, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy, and Fren a, 
and also of Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock ote | 
sort of Bedstead thatis made. They have also a general assortmen 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities,soas to > iv 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as — 4 
Without attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowes 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful Mariple 
their new Stock will be found to be priced on the same apo 
by which their Bedding Trade has, curing the last | =. 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether b Af ne 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expen a 
racter, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, 
warranted. si otal 
Heal and Son’s List of Bedding, containing full eS ant 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bed - « 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 196, \Oppe 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Road, London 
A GOLDEN MAXIM, me 
“(BUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET. aby 
f I ‘HIS GOLDEN MAXIM may be realize J 
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PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, — . 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDOS: 5, 
Good Congou Tea, 3s. 4d., 38. 6d.; Finest mee oat de. 62, 
Souchong, 4s.; Best Souchong, + } ag? unpo 
3s. 8d., 4s.; Rare Gunpowder, 5s.; best, os. 5€: 
GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF ae Best 
CHOICE COFFEE, Is. and Is. 2d.; best Jamaica, 
a, nly Is. 4d. other 
eM COLONTAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. wee one a, 
houses. Sago, 3d. and 4d.; Tapioca, 64. and ee 24. 
10d., Is., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d.; Tous les Mois, 64.; o re ecom, vest, © 
Nutmegs, best, 6s. 6d.; Mace, best, 5s. 8d. ; aaine Pepper, dest: 
Cassia, best, 1s. 6d.; Black Pepper, ee to 28.44.; Moustaré, 
ls. 4d.; Cayenne, best, 2s. 2d.; Ginger, fr | Market price® 


5d.. 7d.. 1s., best, Is. 4d. Sugars and dg See Awol 4 
’ COMPANY, 8, King Willis 
PHILLIPS and ped 








= - otta Sereet, 
London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE. of Xo. 6, Bee ‘ace of 
Covent Garden, in the county of won Street, const 
Messrs. SAVILL and aw ae wet. ee of Meee 
Garden, aforesaid); and published 5) poet 
REFV F and RENHAM, No 5, Henrietta Street, 


—Saturday, August 23, 1851. 
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